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SHALL THE AMERICAN HOME BE SAVED? 


BY WILLIAM 8. BEARD. 


the people of the United States no question is fraught 

with greater significance to their general well-being than 
whether or not the ownership of homes, both city and country, 
is becoming less general and is giving place to an American 
tenant system similar to those of Europe. : 

From the broader standpoint of citizenship, philanthropy, or 
humanitarianism the question is one of even greater moment. 
It merges into one that cherishes with nourishing warmth or 
touches with blighting chill all homes and the nation’s strength ; 
that is, whether the American Union shall be a nation of home- 
owners or an aggregation of hiring tenantry ; whether the politi- 
cal organism known as the United States shall have a future of 
upward progress or has already reached its maturity as a civil- 
ization and is in its decline as such. 

The extent of home-ownership and the character of the home 
in any civilization are the index by which may be measured the 
well-being of its people. The family is the unit of the nation. 
An abiding place is the first requisite to family coherence. The 
character of the family, its comfort, its opportunity for culture, 
its incentives to noble thought and action, its hope of reaching 
a higher plane of physical, intellectual, moral, and social 
excellence are the germs from which spring the growth and 
progress of any civilization. 

Whether or not the American nation is on the upward trend 
as one of the world’s peoples and is properly so measured by 
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the condition of its unit, the family, is the question of moment. 
It behooves us to examine with candor the evidence bearing on 
the matter and to abide by the verdict which best accords there- 
with. 

When Manhattan Island could be bought for one cent an acre 
or when Louisiana Territory could be bought for two cents per 
acre, embracing, as it does, three times the land area now in 
use to produce all the corn, wheat, hay, oats, and other food 
crops of the United States, this question contained no such 
burning significance as it does in England to-day, where accord- 
ing to Professor Fawcett thirty millions of people are the 
tenants of a few thousand landowners who collect yearly from 
them an average rent per capita equal to the normal interest 
rate on twice the value of a negro slave in the United States in 
1860. To be more explicit, when the wealth of Great Britain 
was estimated at forty-three billions of dollars, twenty-two 
billions of it consisted:in ground values. This sum averaged 
among the thirty millions of people gives about $700.00 per 
head as a dividend-bearing fund to the English landlords. 

A verification of this statement can be made from data found 
in the English official valuation lists made by the assessment 
committees for 1891, in which the average rental per head is 
$32.75 or four per cent on over $800.00 as a dividend-bearing 
value for each inhabitant. 

England with her extreme centralization of landholdings is 
thus cited as illustrating the objective state toward which land 
tenures in this country are drifting with ominous certainty and 
dreadful rapidity. Always keep in view in this discussion 
values rather than areas in reference to their tendency to cen- 
tralization. As values increase areas may diminish and yet 
great concentration of values may be going forward. This is 
notable in those great tracts held by alien owners, demand for 
which by would-be lessees is rapidly growing. Much of such 
land bought fifteen years ago at $2 to $3 per acre, now rents for 
$2 to $3 per year and taxes. Counting money worth six per 
cent and average taxes one per cent, this ground yields as an 
investment to its alien owner six per cent on $40 to $60 per 
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acre, thus enabling him to sell half his area, and yet to find his 
holding ten or fifteen times greater in value than at first. With- 
out this idea in view the apparent decrease of the reported 
average area of farms might prevent a ready recognition that 
the real increase of the value of the holdings goes uniformly on. 

It is to be hoped that the genius of our institutions and the 
spirit of the American people may prove a bar to continued 
progress in this direction, but there is no economic phase of our 
land tenure drift to lend support to such a hope. 

The following facts from the tenth and eleventh censuses are 
full of proof of this statement : 

They will show that while activities in manufacturing, trans- 
portation, commerce, and finance have, with rapid and uniform 
progress, passed into syndicate ownership or control, landhold- 
ings have been equally subservient to the same causes, and are 
passing by the same law into larger holdings whose tendency is 
to differentiate the landowner as a class from the land-user. 


This applies equally to farm and city holdings. (From census 
reports. ) 


NUMBER FARMS OF EACH CLASS IN CENSUS YEAR (IN THOUSANDS). 


Farms Classed by Per Per Per 
Areas, Acres. 1860. Cent. 1870. Cent, 1880. Cent, 1890. 
3 or less 6.8— 40— 4.3 
8to 10 54.6+-240— 172. — 22— 134.8 412 
10to 20 162.14 80=  294.6— 15= 254.7 t—fois 
20to 50 616.5+ 32—=  847.6— 18= a 
50 to 100 608.8-+- 25— 754.2+ 50— 1032.9+- 8;5,=1121. 
100 to 500 487. + 20— 565. +200— 1695.9+-18.4—2008. 
500 to 1000 20.3— 20—= 15.8+-400—= 75.9+10. = 84. 
1000 and over §.3— 33= 8.7+700= 28.5+11. = 81. 
. Percentage o 
—_ Number. Acreage. = Ag Acreage Jf 
2 Unimproved. 
1890 4,564,641 623,218,619 187 42.6 per cent. 
1880 4,008,907 536,081,835 134 46.9 es 
1870 2,659,985 407,735,041 153 53.7 * 
1860 2,044,077 407,212,538 198 59.9 
1850 1,449,073 293,560,614 203 615 ‘* 


Note that the proportion of unimproved land continuously 
decreases, i. ¢., becomes of greater value, is sought by tenants 
for use, hence yields ground rent and explains the continuous 
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growth of the value of holdings with but slight growth of area, 
values being the end sought. ‘ 

From the above table it will be seen that, during the decade 
ending with 1880, all classes of landholdings below fifty acres in 
extent fell off one sixth of their number upon an average ; that 
is to say about sixteen per cent of the small landholdings of the 
country passed away, while the number of holdings above fifty 
acres in extent increased by percentages ranging from fifty to 
seven hundred. 

This vanishing of the small landholding is peculiar to no 
section, but with some variety in degree is general throughout 
the United States. 

Within three decades ending with 1890, the following vast 
land areas passed from the public domain into private control, 
and though partly redistributed into smaller holdings the change 
was a step toward concentration: In Kansas twenty-one million 
acres (more than Ireland’s area) were granted to railway cor- 
porations. In Missouri, three million acres (equaling Wales in 
extent) were similarly granted. Minnesota so granted ten mil- 
lion acres (equal in extent to half of Scotland). Or to cut short 
a monotony of citation, United States land grants to railways 
during this period aggregated 300,000 square miles, a greater 
area (according to E. Atkinson) than is in use to produce all the 
food crops of the entire country ; more land than the combined 
extent of England, Scotland, Ireland, and France with their 
seventy-five millions of population. 

As to the quality of the land so granted it is of the best, since 
railway companies wisely traverse those portions of country 
most likely to yield good crops and profitable traffic. 

While vast areas have thus passed to railway companies there 
is furthermore a rapidly growing alien landed proprietary 
which, being a European plant of most rank and noxious 
growth, constitutes a menace of extinction to home proprietor- 
ship in this country and to civil freedom in America. (Civil 
freedom was never nurtured into life among human chattels. 
Freedom implies freemen ; freemen are the product of ‘‘homes,’’ 
with all that is implied by that term.) 
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I refer to upwards of half a hundred aliens and foreign cor- 
porations whose holdings aggregate many millions of acres and 
are rapidly growing in extent. Among these one English syndi- 
cate owns three million acres in Texas; The Holland Land 
Company, of New Mexico, owns four and one half million acres ; 
Robert Tenant of London owns land equaling two thirds the 
area of the state of Rhode Island. Perhaps the most unique, 
though a less extensive, manipulator of this class is Baron 
William Scully of London, with some 200,000 acres in Illinois 
and Kansas which yielded in 1890 an average ground rent of $2 
per acre plus the taxes (which the tenant always pays). 

It is said that some 60,000 acres of this land situate in Kansas 
are so admirably managed to the single end and purpose of 
forcing the soil to yield the uttermost farthing of gain to its 
owner with no outlay by him for any purpose whatever as to 
evoke the wonder of the few American farmers adjacent to Lord 
Scully’s devastating ownership. 

Why ‘‘devastating’’ ownership? Because of methods em- 
ployed, thus: no dollar of the landlord pays any tax or enters 
into the cost of any building, fence, or other improvement. His 
lands are well selected, fertile, productive. The tenant in order 
to use them is willing to build his hut, dugout, hay-barn, or 
shed with other absolute necessities all so scant as to escape 
taxation, which thus falls on his American competitor who is 
striving to distinguish himself above the brute creation with the 
adornments of home. 

No blame should attach to the landlord in this case. He but 
pursues in a methodical way his business of collecting rents 
with entire acquiescence in, and strict obedience to, the laws of 
the land, and is most exemplary in all his transactions. (This 
state also has an ‘‘alien’’ land law which is quite efficient in 
procuring undesired results.) If unwise laws permit or induce 
operations of this sort certainly their framers should be censured, 
and not those who comply with their requirements. The laws 
permit the collection of ground rents by the owner. It is not 
his concern what use the lessee makes of the soil. The law is 
without sympathy or passion ; it is cold; it is a fairly accurate 
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declaration of rights and prescription of remedies for their in- 
fringement. If the laws be unwise, vague, or inefficient, 
humanity and social progress suffer the penalty. 

In connection with a view of these aggregations of the choicest 
lands in the hands of foreigners who do not profess a purpose to 
use or develop them further than to extract all possible incre- 
ment of value from them without bearing any of the burdens of 
government, it will be of profit to cite the drift of farm and 
home-ownership as noted in the eleventh census. In the state of 
Iowa (Extra Census Bulletin No. 26) among nearly 390,000 farm 
and home families 37 per cent are hiring tenants, 27 per cent 
are nominal owners with encumbrances, and 36 per cent are full 
owners, debt free. In Kansas (Extra Census Bulletin No. 18) 
among farm and home families. investigated in ten selected rep- 
resentative counties, 39 per cent are hiring tenants, 35 per cent 
are owners with encumbrance, and 26 per cent are owners debt 
free. The hiring tenant class in 1880 was 15 per cent. 

That the condition of western states is not peculiar thereto the 
eases of Ohio and New Jersey may illustrate. In Ohio of 
131,184 families on farms or in homes 62 per cent hire, 8 per 
cent own (encumbered), and 30 per cent own in full their farms 
or homes. The hiring tenant class on farms alone here ad- 
vanced from 26.7 per cent, 1880, to 41.18 per cent, 1890. 

In New Jersey (Extra Census Bulletin No. 27) of 308,000 farm 
and home families 64 per cent hire, 17 per cent own (encum- 
bered), and 19 per cent fully own their homes or farms. If full 
and accurate data were available covering the last quarter-cen- 
tury, there is little room to doubt that they would show a steady 
drift of the small holdings of land and homes in the United 
States into landlord holdings at such a rate as within a genera- 
tion or two will put England in the background as to her pau- 
city of landlords and as to the extent and value of their holdings. 

In all civilizations ground values are approximately half the 
entire wealth of a given district, or, differently stated, the land 
is a tolerably correct reflector of the wealth on it or in its 
vicinity. 

In 1890 there were about four million farm proprietors in the 
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United States. During the decade then ended, about one sixth 
of those holdings below fifty acres in extent vanished. This 
means the conversion of about that proportion of the small 
landed proprietors into a landless tenantry, such as Ireland has. 
Indeed it is tolerably certain that some Irish tenants live in con- 
siderable opulence as compared with some American tenants of 
Lord Scully. And yet the movement of landholdings into larger 
aggregations is but one of a numerous class of symptoms of one 
general economic disease, namely, the congestion of wealth into 
few hands. Whether the land phase of this general movement 
be cause or sequence it is not the present purpose to show. 

Prior to 1860 the wealth of the country was more evenly dis- 
tributed than that of any other of the great powers of the world. 
To-day it is said one quarter million persons control eighty per 
cent of the wealth (including lands as wealth) of our sixty-two 
millions of people. A critical examination of this matter shows 
that the one hundred richest Englishmen enjoy average yearly 
incomes of $450,000 each, while the one hundred richest Amer- 
icans have upon an average annual incomes of $1,200,000 each. 

Along this line an exhaustive examination of the distribution 
of American wealth has been made by Thomas G. Shearman, a 
summary of whose conclusions was published in The Forum for 
November, 1889, and this was compared with the distribution of 
British wealth in 1887 as estimated by Mulhall from the income 
returns, those of the probate and succession duties and the return 
of rent rolls. This comparison with slight adjustment follows: 


DISTRIBUTION OF BRITISH WEALTH. 




















Av. Wealth 
Class No. Families _ Wealth (in millions) per family 
Rich... . . 222,500— 34percent $27,781— 71 percent $125,145. 
Middle. . . 1,824,400— 27 - 9,142— 23 ” 4,874. 
Working. . 4,629,100— 70 ” 1,9830= 5 ” 413. 
6,676,000 — 100 _ $38,853 100 $ 5,823 
DISTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN WEALTH. 
Av. Wealth 
Class No. Families Wealth (in millions) per family 
Rich ... 485,310— 38 percent $47,900— 763 percent $110,061. 
Middle . . 3,510,000— 27 si 7,882=— 125, 2,245. 
Working . 9,055,000= 70 = 6,793 = 10%, ‘ 750. 
13,000,310 = 100 ” $62,575 = 100 - $ 4,813. 


2,500 churches, etc. 
$65,075,000,000 
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Mr. Shearman estimates the wealth of the seventy richest 
Americans in 1889 to have been on an average about $37,500, - 
000 each. 

This detour from strictly land facts only serves to show the 
solidarity of the question of concentrated wealth and the rel- 
ativity of all economic factors in its (mal) distribution. 

Bear in mind that, while the British income $413 to 70 per 
cent of the families is less by 45 per cent than the American in- 
come $750 per family, the efficiency of the English income, by a 
large absence of duties, is nearly equalized in the better quality 
and lower price of many commodities. 

Note also that while in the United States freedom and equality 
are the watchwords which admit small politicians to place and 
power, yet the inequality and concentration of wealth in a few 
hands are as great, if not greater, than in England, since in 
England three and one third per cent of the families own 71 per 
cent of all the wealth, while in the United States the same small 
percentage of families own 76 per cent of the nation’s wealth, 
while one quarter million persons own 80 per cent of it, or 
about $190,000 each on an average. Note, too, that the middle 
British class, 27 per cent of all, own upon an average over twice 
as much per head as the American middle class, 27 per cent of 
all, while the average wealth of all English people per head is 
$1,250, as compared with $1,000 in the United States. 

How shall the continued drift of the homes and small farms 
(as of all other wealth) from the ownership of those who use and 
produce them be arrested ? 

It is here assumed to be desirable that, other things equal, it 
is better and normal that the masses of people own their homes, 
that no such concentration of great wealth in the hands of a few 
vastly rich, as has heretofore been assumed of European coun- 
tries only, should obtain among us. 

It is also assumed that the production and distribution of 
wealth, the accumulation and savings thereof, are simple se- 
quences from obvious causes, that they are in no way mysterious 
or miraculous, and that the present drift of all forms of wealth 
into fewer and larger holdings is the result of watchful business 
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adjustment and long effort, and that it is as systematically and 
certainly procured by the application of means to ends and that 
the opposite result is as easy to be attained by the application of 
different means suited to secure other ends (i. ¢., a more uniform 
distribution of wealth in proportion to the factors of its produc- 
tion), as it is to procure the movement of a freight train by a 
proper application of steam to the piston head of a locomotive- 
engine. Of course the application of the steam must be made 
with the highest intelligence and with all the accessories of time, 
material, direction, etc. So must the application of a means to 
change the present current of national wealth be made with 
greater intelligence. The locomotive with all its appurtenances 
is a very tangible affair. The causes that obstruct, retard, 
change, or direct the current of surplus wealth (‘capital ’’) into 
one class of hands or other are quite intangible or imperceptible 
without the closest scrutiny of the entire field, of all the factors 
and all their relations. The ceaseless round of (wealth) produc- 
tion and consumption shows a union of land, labor, and capital 
to effect the former (production). It shows, too, a continuous 
return to each of the three sole factors of wealth of its portion of 
product. Or else, soon, some of these three must be exhausted. 
Hence, economically, all disbursements of wealth must be to 
these factors. That is, all disbursements of wealth finally pay 
rent, wages, or interest and naught else. ‘Profits’ is but a 
confusion of one or more of these and is not analyzable into ele- 
ments other than these. Confusion here makes a farce of politi- 
cal economy. 

All the wealth of a community consists of two parts, the one 
to be consumed unproductively and the part to be saved (i. ¢., 
consumed more or less rapidly, in further production, and known 
as ‘‘ capital’). 

Mr. Edward Atkinson estimates the total wealth gain in the 
United States to have been $750,000,000 for the year 1880, or an 
average of $15 per person of population. 

Thomas G. Shearman, who makes a very full examination of 
the subject, concludes that about 100,000 persons of our fifty 
millions and more of people were able to secure as their portion 
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of all these savings $450,000,000, or 60 per cent of it, leaving 
$300,000,000, or 40 per cent of it, for the other fifty million 
people, or an average of $6 each. 

If, as thus shown, one two hundredth of the people can yearly 
secure three fifths of all gain in capital how long before they 
will ‘‘ own the country ”’ ? 

How fleeting is the body of consumable wealth, when with un- 
changed production, five cents of additional consumption per 
day per person would cause to vanish not only the above cited 
national wealth increase for 1880, but $172,500,000 besides. 
Truly those who dread overproduction are ‘‘straining at a 
gnat.’’ It would seem that more copious production were the 
first essential to better times for the whole people. 

To modify the present current of wealth gains it is proposed 
to remit taxation as now levied on the real estate improvement 
values of the dwellings of all the people equivalent to $3 per 
head of all, rich and poor. This will transfer $150,000,000 
from the 100,000 rich to the masses and as between the two 
classes approximately reverse the ratio of possible savings to 
each, giving forty per cent of all savings to the former and sixty 
per cent to the latter. 

The effect of the partial exemption of improvements would of 
course be to place so much more of the tax burden on the rental 
value of ground. The tax on the improvement value is a re- 
striction on production, and, therefore, on consumption ; so it 
tends to restrict, to the same extent, the national wealth ; hence 
a tax on production is inimical and obstructive to the increase of 
national wealth. Not so with the tax on ground rent. This is 
a tax that cannot be evaded or transferred ; it is ‘‘direct’’ in 
every sense. It does not restrict production (since the land sup- 
ply is fixed); in fact, it tends to promote production by cheap- 
ening land and inviting its culture or use. This tax would fall 
on a fund (rental value of land) that is not proper or peculiar to 
any particular person as the result of his special-effort, but which 
is a spontaneous increment in value arising from the greatly in- 
creased efficiency in wealth production through the codperation 
and specialized division of labor. 
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With reference to a tax on this fund we may with dignity rest 
our reason in part on the words of so eminent a thinker as John 
Stuart Mill. His words are (under the subject ‘‘General prin- 
ciples of taxation,’’ Book V., Chapter I., Section 5) : 


Suppose that there is a kind of income which constantly tends to in- 
crease without any exertion or sacrifice on the part of the owners ; 
those owners constituting a class in the community whom the natural 
course of things progressively enriches consistently with complete 
passiveness on their own part. In such a case it would be no violation 
of the principles on which private property is grounded, if the state 
should appropriate this increase of wealth, or part of it, as it arises. 
This would not properly be taking anything from anybody ; it would 
merely be applying an accession of wealth created by circumstances to 
the benefit of society, instead of allowing it to become an unearned ap- 
pendage to the riches of a particular class. Now this is actually the 
case with rent. The ordinary progress of a society which increases in 
wealth is at all times tending to augment the incomes of landlords; to 
give them both a greater amount and a greater proportion of the wealth 
of the community, independently of any trouble or outlay incurred by 
themselves. They grow richer as it were in their sleep, without work- 
ing, risking, or economizing. What claim have they on the general 
principle of social justice to this accession of riches? In what would 
they have been wronged if society had from the beginning reserved the 
right of taxing the spontaneous increase of rent to the highest amount 
required by financial exigencies ? 


Also in Book II., Chapter VI., Section 1, treating the question 
of the distribution of wealth, Mr. Mill indelibly rubs in the same 
thought thus : 


Landed proprietors are the only class of any numbers or importance 
who have a claim to a share in the distribution of the produce through 
their ownership of something which neither they nor any one else have 
produced. 


It is a notorious fact in taxation that, generally, the smaller 
real estate holdings in value are assessed on a higher ratio than 
others. As to this statement the report of a house committee of 
the Fifty-third Congress to investigate realty taxation in Wash- 
ington, D. C., will be pertinent. This committee (Tom Johnson 
of Ohio, chairman) found the most valuable block in the city 
assessed at fourteen per cent of its value for taxation ; and, pro- 
ceeding toward the smaller values in the outskirts, it found that 
the assessed value uniformly approached nearer the actual value. 
Also of twelve high value blocks in the central district improve- 
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ment values were thirty-one per cent and ground values sixty- 
nine per cent of the total assessment. But of ten blocks of low 
value among the cheaper homes in the outskirts of the city, the 
improvement values were sixty-one per cent and ground values 
but thirty-nine per cent of total assessment. 

This shows clearly what classes will be relieved by any ex- 
emption of improvement and especially of dwelling improve- 
ment values from taxation. Let such a change or even a slighter 
one but the same in principle be tried and the shifting sands of 
gain will very quickly indicate a change of the current of wealth 
toward the people and will give a new distribution. 

Probably none of the great powers except England can show 
for a quarter-century past a constant diminution of ground 
values concurrent with even a smaller growth of general wealth 
than that wonderful nation. Her policy has been progressively 
to lay heavier proportionate tax burdens on the ground rentals 
(Mr. Mill’s idea) to the relief of improvement values, thus stim- 
ulating great growth in wealth, as shown by the table below 
from Mulhall covering 27 years, ending with 1887. During this. 
period English railway values increased 140 per cent; houses, 
125 per cent ; furniture, 126 per cent; shipping, 295 per cent ; 
merchandise, 166 per cent ; land values decreased 16 per cent. 

Note in the above table the slightly depressed effect of the 
ground rent tax for twenty-seven years on land values as com- 
pared with the upward impulse secured to all the other forms of 
wealth thus relatively nourished into vigor, and compare with 
the following table of real estate and personal assessments in the 
United States covering four decades (from the eleventh census). 

To note the difference is to appreciate the startling effect of 
the ‘‘incidence”’ of taxation. It may be used to blight and 
destroy humanity, morals, and social progress, or to warm and 
nourish them into vigorous life. 

The eleventh census gives the assessed valuation in the United 
States for the census years of real estate and personalty. 


Real Estate (in Millions). Personalty (in Millions). 
1860 $ 6,973 $5,111 
1870 9,914 (gain 42 per cent) 4,246 (loss 16 per -, 
1880 od een A ) 8,866 ( ‘* 24 - 


1890 18,933( “171 “  ) 5,718 (gainll “  ) 
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Note a total gain in forty years of personal property values of 
eleven per cent. 
Note also : 


The increase of population in forty years ending 1890 to have 
been thirty million to sixty-two million, one hundred per cent. 
The increase of customs duties same period from fifty-two mil- 
lion dollars to two hundred and twenty-six million, four hundred 
per cent. 

The growth in the total value of all wealth from $12,000,000 
in 1860 to $65,000,000,000 in 1890, gain four hundred and forty- 
one per cent. 

The growth of railway mileage from 30,000 in 1860 to 172,000 
in 1890, or a gain of four hundred and seventy per cent. 

The growth of expenditures for the public schools of the 
United States (in twenty years past) from $63,000,000 in 1870 to 
140,000,000 in 1890, or one hundred and twenty-two per cent. 
Finally note a climax of absurdity, the entire growth of personal 
property from $5,111,000,000 in 1860 to $5,718,000,000 in 1890, 
or a total gain in forty years of eleven per cent. 

Probably few persons are capable of being misled by the last 
statement of the table. However, while the table cannot con- 
vince any as to the loss or meager growth of personal property 
of the country, which is the only foundation for real estate 
values, yet it does show how an unwise law (taxation of person- 
alty) can corrupt an entire nation of honest, liberty-loving 
people noted for sterling character and Christian virtue, and 
convert them into a huge conspiracy to falsify their returns to 

the assessor. Is it not foolish to enact or retain laws which run 
counter to the nature of all men, by offering a premium to him 
who perjures himself or by inflicting a penalty on him who 
utters truth ? 

All admit that civilization to be highest in the scale which 
secures the best development of all the powers, physical, moral, 
intellectual, and social, of the greatest number of its members. 
This condition comes when with reasonable effort the member 
can secure by his labor food, shelter, and raiment, with a fair 
portion of leisure for the culture of those faculties which dis- 
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tinguish him from the animal. If the individual be reduced 
for a considerable period to a scant and precarious living, to that 
extent must he descend in his whole being toward the domain of 
the brute. 

Civilizations have their periods of infancy, a few reach a state 
of comparative maturity ; all finally arrive at successive stages 
of decadence, death, oblivion. All then contain the seeds of 
decay which germinate in the cells of their structure that is in 
the individual, the atom of the organism. To the degree, then, 
to which the average individual is approaching a destitution of 
general well-being, to that degree is the civilization of which he 
forms a part on the road to death. Without the home there 
is no civilization or social progress. The home must have its 
abiding place. If these are essentially ceasing to be, are not the 
ravages of civil decay already at work on the vitals of our 
civilization ? 

WILLIAM 8. BEARD. 
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PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION: A REMEDY FOR 
MUNICIPAL MISRULE* 


BY J. EUGENE WHITNEY. 


HE present time is especially favorable for the introduction 
of improved methods into municipal government, as the 
entire framework of city charters is open for revision. There is. 
one subject that is not usually considered at all in connection 
with the reform of our cities, and yet it is of fundamental im- 
portance. Indeed, when its character is fully realized it is 
hardly too much to say that it is a reform which outweighs 
every other in importance, because it concerns the very nature 
of our representative system itself, upon which our entire 
government, municipal, state, and national, is founded. If we 
are to continue to have any system of representative govern- 
ment in cities then the character of that system cannot be too 
carefully studied and improved. 

In the accompanying argument we shall endeavor to show as. 
briefly as possible that while the theory of our government is 
equal representation, yet in practice our system necessarily 
results in unequal and unjust representation. We have in fact 
misrepresentation instead of representation, and yet we are so 
easily deceived by words and names that most Americans flatter 
themselves that our system is essentially perfect. 

After pointing out some of the most glaring evils of our 
present system, a remedy will be proposed in a simple plan of 
proportional representation, already in successful operation in 
Switzerland, which will make ‘‘government by the people” a 
reality by emancipating them from the slavery of political 
bosses, and by giving to every body of voters a representation 
in just proportion to their votes. 





* Paper presented at meotias of New York State Commissioners on City Charters, 
Rochester, N. Y., June 10, 1895. 
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We would respectively urge, in the name of that large portion 
of the citizens of all parties hitherto disfranchised by our 
antiquated electoral system, that justice be now secured to 
every voter by the incorporation of proportional representation 
in the new general charter for cities. ‘ 

It is pretty generally assumed by reformers and students of 
politics that the evils of municipal misrule, which have reached 
such alarming proportions, are due to the indifference of the 
best people, and that all we need to correct these evils is that 
the good citizens should come out and vote at the primaries and 
elections. This general assumption is, we are convinced, a very 
great mistake, and the indifference complained of is really an 
effect instead of a cause; that is to say, it seems clear to us that 
indifference of citizens to municipal affairs is mainly the result 
of the natural working of a bad system, instead of being itself 
the cause of the bad working of a good system. Our repre- 
sentative system, as at present constituted, makes bad govern- 
ment easy and good government difficult by enabling a few 
manipulators to force their will upon the people, and by 
placing the citizens at an enormous disadvantage with the 
politicians. The resulting feeling of helplessness on the part of 
the people as against the machine is the real cause of most 
of the alleged indifference of voters. If, after a hundred years 
of popular government in this country, it could be proved that 
the gross existing abuses are due to the indifference of the 
citizens, then the future of republican institutions would be 
dark indeed. 

The worst features of our present system of representation 
are : 

First, The division of the city into small districts or wards 
making possible the corruptions of ward politics. 

Second, The election of single representatives in each ward by 
plurality vote. 

The evils which can be traced directly to the system of elect- 
ing single representatives by plurality vote in small districts are 
so numerous and so glaring that one is puzzled to account for 
the failure to perceive them and to apply a remedy. The ward 
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system is the tap root of machine politics and with its cutting 
off political bosses of all degrees would be largely shorn of 
power. Some of the most obvious evils of the present system 
are : 

First, Voters do not secure equal representation as the prin- 
ciples of our government require. 

Second, We do not even have majority rule, but a despotism 
of the plurality. 

Third, The minority is always disfranchised. 

Fourth, The majority is often disfranchised. 

Fifth, The majority of a plurality really decides legislation so 
that on close votes a small minority of the voters rule. 

Sixth, Nominations are made for political expediency. 

Seventh, The ablest and best men are not often nominated. 

Eighth, Independent men even if elected are seldom re- 
elected. 

Ninth, Political truckling and log rolling necessary to secure 
nomination and election prevent best men from entering poli- 
tics. 

Tenth, Custom of requiring residence in the ward bars out 
able men who cannot carry their own ward. 

Eleventh, The large expense of corrupt methods leads to the 
sale of nominations for money. 

Twelfth, The necessity which politicians feel of subordinating 
everything else to the obtaining of a majority is one of the most 
corrupting forces of the present system. If a minority were 
sure of having its just proportion of representation, humili- 
ating surrenders of principle would be less common, because 
every cause would get a hearing on its own merits. 

Thirteenth, It is impossible for citizens to cope with the 
machines now except under the stimulus of intense indignation 
caused by intolerable abuses, and then the result is only tempo- 
rary because the present system naturally causes things to fall 
back into the old rut as soon as the spasm of public indignation 
is over. 

What we need is a better system which shall recognize the 
fact that the average citizen is immersed in the cares of business 
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and cannot make politics the business of his life as do those who 
manipulate the machines. Of course political machinery to a 
certain extent is a necessity and always will be under any repre- 
sentative government. Some one must organize, arrange meet- 
ings, distribute documents, arouse enthusiasm, etc., and it takes 
money to do it, but the question is, Shall the system be so 
arranged that the machine shall dominate and crush out inde- 
pendence in the citizen, or shall it be made easy for him to act 
against the machine when it seems necessary? The reason we 
do not get better men into office is not that citizens are indifferent 
but that our methods of nominating and electing are such as to 
make good results almost impossible. No sane man would keep 
a machine in his factory that in practice turned out bad work 
instead of good work, and yet this is precisely what the Ameri- 
can citizen has been doing in politics. He still clings to a 
wretched system of electoral machinery, the natural operation 
of which is to produce corrupt and inefficient government. 

Proportional representation is an efficient remedy for most of 
the evils of the present system, and it would at once put the 
long end of the lever of power into the hands of the people 
where it belongs, instead of leaving it with the politicians 
where it has been too long. Proportional representation 
involves, 

First, The abolition of small districts or wards. 

Second, Election of representatives on a general ticket. 

Third, Each party will elect representatives in just proportion 
to its vote. 

Fourth, Any body of voters of sufficient size can nominate 
candidates. 

Fifth, A certain number of votes for any ticket will be sure to 
elect a representative. 

The free list system of Switzerland is the simplest, and is 
briefly this: Any body of voters who present a petition signed 
by as many voters as were required to elect one representative 
at the previous election, or who cast such a vote at that election, 
can nominate and have printed on the official ballot as many 
names as there are representatives to be elected. Each voter 


ee 
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can vote for the entire number to be elected and select them at 


will from the lists presented by the parties or can add names. 
The total vote cast divided by the number of candidates to be 
elected gives what is called the ‘electoral quota,’’ and each 
party is entitled to as many representatives as the electoral 
quota is contained times in its total vote. The representatives 
elected by any party are selected in order from the candidates 
receiving the highest vote on its ticket. If the total vote ina 
city were 30,000 and the representatives to be elected 10, then 
the electoral quota would be 3,000, and any party casting 15,000 
votes would elect 5 representatives, one casting 6,000 votes, 2 
representatives, and so on. 

At the election in New York City in 1891, when 25 repre- 
sentatives were to be elected, the vote was about 234,000, divided 
as follows : 


NS, at Oe eee, 5 ag 5a, a Ww ee, aha 120,000 
mre oe Seramisihe duis lo Fe ar aioe anh. fencer Aware 80,000 
oe 9,400 
New York County, Democracy ........ .. 18,600 
Sg oS: lg eis aS. oh, Oem He 1,200 
CT Ne) gs is nd. nay ee we Wo Gite oe 4,800 


Under our present system Tammany elected 19 and all others 6. 
In other words, it only took 6,316 Tammany voters to elect one 
man while it required 19,000 other voters to elect theirs, thus 
giving a Tammany man three times as much representation as 
any one else. To put it in another way, nearly one third of all 
the voters in that election were deprived of representation by 
the natural working of our present system, and this under a 
government founded upon the sacred principle of the American 
Revolution, ‘‘ No taxation without representation.’”’ Now if 
that New York election had been held under proportional repre- 
sentation each party would have secured the representatives it 
was justly entitled to, as follows : 


Ee ne a OP re tee Pa eee 13 
MM ye AS aa gry Sick cae: ah “chs ne 9 
5s Sg. od woe! 6 es eo we 6 1 
pe ee ee ee ee 2 


In Buffalo in 1891 one party elected 8 councilmen while the 
other party elected 1. By their votes one party was justly en- 
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titled to 5 and the other party to 4, and that is what they 
would have secured under proportional representation. 

Some of the great benefits which would result from propor- 
tional representation are : 

First, Every voter would secure equal and just share in repre- 
sentation. 

Second, Gerrymanders would be impossible. 

Third, Ward bosses would be shorn of power very largely. 

Fourth, Every voter would be freed from compulsion to vote 
for bad men because independent nominations of good men 
would be easy. 

Fifth, All parties would be forced to nominate better men to 
hold their voters. 

Sixth, Bribery would be practically abolished. 

Seventh, Good men would be easily reélected, because those 
making a good record would draw votes from the whole city 
even if they could not carry their own ward. 

Eighth, The ‘indifferent’? voter would come out and vote 
because certain of having his vote accomplish results. 

Ninth, New reforms would secure an early hearing because 
they would elect a candidate as soon as their vote amounted to 
one ‘‘ electoral quota.’’ 

Tenth, While tending to make voters independent it would 
also make representatives independent in the best sense. 

It is only after we secure proportional representation that 
other reforms can be fully obtained, because until then the 
people cannot get a just voice in municipal government. 

Of course proportional representation would not touch the 
municipal evils which arise from the unwise division of execu- 
tive power, or that other large class of evils which arise from 
the denial of home rule to cities, and the consequent demoral- 
izing interference of state legislatures in municipal affairs. 

The objection might be made that under the proposed system 
localities or districts would not be represented. This objection 
is really of no force, because the new system would simply 
liberate voters from the slavery of localities, while yet permit- 
ting local interests to exercise their, natural influence in the 
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fullest degree. A representative would stand therefore pri- 
marily for men and ideas and not for geographical divisions, 
and yet there would be nothing to prevent the election of a rep- 
resentative as the special mouthpiece of a locality, provided the 
interests of such locality were so important as to induce men to 
unite for that purpose. 

In a true representative government, the representative body 
should be as Mirabeau once said, a reduced picture of the 
people, with their opinions and wishes, exactly as a map shows 
the relative proportions of its various parts. It is only when 
all the people are represented in this real way that a vote in the 
representative body is at all equivalent to an expression of the 
people themselves in a meeting where they are actually 
assembled. 

J. EUGENE WHITNEY. 





CORRUPT POLITICAL PRACTICES. 


BY CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF, ESQ. 


HE charge is made with increasing frequency of late years 
that money is becoming a most potent, if not a preponder- 
ating, factor in our politics. We can scarcely pick up a news- 
paper of either party at election times without reading some 
item about large campaign contributions, expenditures, or assess- 
ments. In Massachusetts in 1892 the state, county, and city 
political committees acknowledged the payment of $418,546.40, 
exclusive of the amounts expended by the national committees. 
One candidate contributed $12,935.25, and several others sums 
ranging from $7,000 to $12,000 each. In New York, in the 
same year, a candidate for judge returned his campaign expend- 
itures as $10,500, another as $7,000, and a candidate for the 
state senate admitted having spent $5,000 in his campaign. 

When such large sums are admittedly expended for offices, the 
salaries of which are considerably less than the sum spent to 
secure them, we are forced to one of two conclusions: either the 
perquisites and pickings of the office will more than reimburse 
the successful candidates, or rich men, ambitious of political 
honors, are willing to pay generously for them. It makes but 
little difference which is the case, the result is the same—a 
lowering of the standard of our political life and the jeopardiz- 
ing of the maintenance of our free institutions. 

In England, prior to 1883, the use of money to carry elections 
was still more widespread and serious than in this country. The 
practice of spending immense sums (sometimes amounting to 
£80,000) had flourished for generations, and had become so 
deeply rooted as to be considered by many a necessary though 
unpleasant evil, inseparable from popular government and an 
extended franchise. Not that the English law did not forbid 
‘‘bribery,’’ ‘‘treating,’’ ‘‘ undue influence,’ but the language of 
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the provisions was loose and full of loopholes, of which candi- 
dates and their ingenious election agents were quick to avail 
themselves.: The climax was reached in 1880, when an un- 
precedented number of instances of corrupt practices was 
brought to light and proved. In many cases it was conclusively 
shown that the support of a majority of the electors in certain 
districts had been, in one way or another, purchased outright, 
candidates openly admitting the expenditure of sums that we 
can scarcely regard as less than fabulous. 
_ Indeed, the corrupt use of money to carry elections had be- 
come so general, and the conditions so grave, that the Gladstone 
ministry made the passage of a more stringent act to prevent 
such practices a part of the government program, and after a 
two years’ struggle succeeded (in 1883) in enacting the present 
effective and comprehensive law, known as the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act. The act not only defines the corrupt practices of 
‘*bribery,’”’ ‘‘treating,’’ and ‘‘undue influence,’’ and adds a 
fourth, that of ‘‘ personation,’’ and not only declares the convey- 
ance of voters to the polls an illegal practice, but it strictly 
limits the candidate and his authorized agents in regard to the 
number of hired helpers, the number of headquarters, and the 
total expenditure for all purposes, and forbids absolutely any 
expenditure for flags, torches, banners, cockades, and other 
marks of distinction. And the act does not stop with a defini- 
tion of crimes and prohibitions, but it goes a most important 
step further, and requires every candidate and his agent to file a 
sworn detailed statement of all expenditures for campaign pur- 
poses, as well as of all receipts, and these must be filed within 
thirty-five days after the election, and are accessible at all times 
to the public. Every payment over forty shillings must be 
vouched for by a receipted bill, and election expenses must be 
paid within twenty-eight days. The penalties for violations of 
the act are various and severe, ranging from fine and imprison- 
ment to the loss of office and disfranchisement. Sir Henry 
James, its author, speaking of its operation after nine years’ 
trial, says: ‘‘I am unwilling to praise its effects unduly, but a 
certainly greater measure of success has been obtained by it than 
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any one, however sanguine, anticipated. Corrupt practices 
have, in most localities, ceased to exist; everywhere they have 
vastly diminished. Individuals may, on their own responsibil- 
ity, be guilty of such acts, but systematic operations in corrup- 
tion are apparently at an end. If I recollect rightly, no mem- 
ber, since the passing of the act, has been unseated for bribery. 
Not a solitary victim has been entrapped, and no difficulty has 
been found in following and carrying out the prohibitory provi- 
sions of the act. It seems to be established that the act of 1883 
has effected a veritable reformation in our election proceedings.”’ 

This success is most encouraging to all who, in this country, 
are making an effort to purify our elections and to abolish the 
contaminating effects of the use of large sums of money for 
election purposes, and it is gratifying to know that attempts 
have been made to engraft on our American statutes the dis- 
tinguishing features of the English law. Massachusetts, New 
York, Michigan, Colorado, Missouri, Kansas, and California 
have, within a few years, passed somewhat similar laws. Mass- 
achusetts was the pioneer. Her legislation has been of a tenta- 
tive character, the object being gradually to accustom the people 
to the idea that the people at large, and especially contributors 
to campaign funds, were entitled to know what became of money 
raised for campaign purposes. The first act has been extended 
by subsequent amendments, and now not only must there be a 
publication of campaign expenses, but expenditures for certain 
objects are prohibited, which is considered a distinct step in 
advance. 

The New York law is not regarded as very satisfactory, as it 
only requires a statement from candidates. As most expendi- 
tures are made by committees, the publication of the amounts 
expended or contributed by a candidate does not amount to 
much. The Massachusetts law is more effective, because it 
recognizes the existence and activities of political committees, 
and requires sworn statements of them. It falls short in that it 
cannot reach a national political committee which may be par- 
ticipating in the canvass. 

Limits of space will not permit a detailed account of the 
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various laws now on American statute books requiring the pub- 
lication of campaign expenses and defining the various political 
offenses with more particularity. Suffice it to say that a begin- 
ning has been made, and it has been demonstrated that there is 
nothing in American conditions and customs that makes it 
impossible to effect the same salutary change that has been 
accomplished in England. And it is most encouraging to know 
that the movement to secure the enactment of corrupt practices 
legislation is spreading. New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and numerous 
other western states have inaugurated the movement with 
varying degrees of success. Two years ago an effort was made 
in Pennsylvania, which, under the auspices of the Pennsylvania 
Civil Service Reform Association, will be renewed at the coming 
session of the legislature. Several independent committees in 
Philadelphia have already taken the first step, and published 
detailed statements of their expenditures and receipts, hoping 
thereby to establish a precedent which the political committee 
of the regular parties would follow. 

CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF. 








THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


BY NELSON BALDWIN. 
I. 


E should not, while rejoicing over the improved indus- 
trial condition of to-day, lose sight of the fact that the 
gloom and distress of ’93 and ’94 were but an aggravation of a 
condition that has existed constantly in this country for more 
than twenty years. Not since the panic of ’73—it would be, 
perhaps, within bounds to say not since the close of the war in 
765—has there been work enough for all. There have been 
constantly more or less privation and suffering, especially in the 
large cities, caused by lack of work in some instances, and in 
others by the fact that the pittance paid for such work as could 
be had was hardly sufficient to keep body and soul together. 
Even in the years regarded as most prosperous unsuccessful 
strikes occurred, the filling of the strikers’ places, always with- 
out difficulty when no violence was feared, showing that the 
country was full of idle men, eager to work for any compensa- 
tion they could get. A large proportion of the young men in 
our cities to-day will never be able to earn an honest living— 
will have to ‘“‘sponge’’ on their relatives or eke out a precarious 
existence by their wits—simply because there is no work for 
them to do. As I said before, this condition of affairs is not 
new. For years a good situation to do clerical work or even 
manual labor has been as eagerly sought after as a fat office. 
In fact, the discovery has frequently been made by persons in 
search of employment that work above that of the unskilled 
laborer could be procured only through ‘‘influence’’—by the 
help of some one who had, in political parlance, a ‘“‘pull’’ of 
some sort on the employer. 
THE TRAMP A MODERN EVIL. 
The fact that at no time in this country since the war has 
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there been work enough for all who want it explains conclu- 
sively to my mind the existence of the tramp evil. The number 
of men who are roaming the country, living on what they can 
beg or steal, is appalling. A thoroughly reliable publication, 
printed in 1880, estimated the number of tramps in the United 
States at that time—a period of comparative prosperity—to be 
750,000. The estimate was based on an actual count of the 
tramps in the state of Massachusetts. Assuming it to be 
approximately correct, of the population of this country one 
person out of every sixty-six is a tramp; of the adult males one 
out of every seventeen is a tramp. With our larger popula- 
tion, the total number of tramps to-day cannot be less than 
1,000,000. Their number relatively to population is greater in 
America than in any other country on earth. In addition there 
‘are perhaps another million out of work, who, cwing to the 
kindness of relatives and friends, have not yet been compelled 
to tramp. 

Men in middle life know from personal observation that 
tramps are a modern evil. Vagrants, few in number, we have 
always had, but the tramp as he is known to-day did not 
exist before the late war. The existence of the evil must be 
ascribed to some cause, and I know of no adequate cause except 
the scarcity of work. I do not believe in the theory that men 
are tramps because they are too lazy to work. The human 
species is not inherently any more lazy now than it ever was. I 
believe that the great majority of tramps are not such through 
choice. Most of them at first became tramps through necessity 
—simply because they were out of work and were unable to live 
by ‘“‘sponging”’ upon friends. I do not doubt, however, that 
nomadic life will rapidly destroy all self-respect, blunt the moral 
nature, and convert the man who was once an honest seeker 
after work into a mere vagrant, who would rather live by prey- 
ing on the community than by honest toil. 

NO REAL IMPROVEMENT. 

We often hear it said that workingmen have nothing to com- 
plain of—that, instead of being oppressed, their condition has 
steadily improved in the past hundred years. So it has, in 
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some respects. Those of them who have constant employment 
are better paid, better fed, better clothed, and better sheltered. 
This improvement is to be attributed mainly, I think, to the in- 
fluence of the labor organizations, although it will not be dis- 
puted that there have been contributing influences outside of 
those organizations. Workingmen have also, by their votes, 
secured legislation for better protection against the accidents to 
life and limb incident to their vocations, and better sanitation. 
But the fact remains that the opportunities of employment are 
much less now than they were a century ago. The prevalence 
of want, of actual suffering for the lack of the necessaries of life, 
of pauperism and crime, has largely increased. Averaging the 
condition of the entire population outside of those who have 
accumulated enough to be able to live without work, it cannot 
be truthfully said that there has been, in recent years, any real 
improvement. There is no reason to doubt that much of the 
improvement in the condition of wage-workers in some branches 
of industry has been at the expense of others of the working 
(or would-be working) population. There is no evidence that it 
has been at the expense of capital in the aggregate, for great 
fortunes were never made so rapidly as they have been in the 
past thirty years. The yearly addition to the total wealth of 
the nation has been less rapid since 1860 than it was in the pre- 
ceding ten years, but we all know from observation that there 
has been no diminution in the increase of private fortunes. 
This being the fact it logically follows that if there is any 
branch of labor that was better off in 1890 than it was in 1860 
there are other branches of labor that are worse off. If those 
workmen who are better off were not benefited at the expense of 
capital, at whose expense were they benefited? There is no 
escape from the conclusion that they have been benefited at the 
expense of other laborers. 

The world does not, as has often been said, owe every man a 
living, but it owes to every man the opportunity to earn a 
living, and it is the duty of every humanitarian to devote his 
energies toward the discovery of the means to compel the world 
to pay that debt; i. e., to secure to every man his birthright. 
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Every employed workingman thinks that he is not paid all 
that his labor is worth. It is true that the compensation of 
labor ought to be greater than it is, but it is infinitely more im- 
portant that the unemployed should be given work than that 
those who are employed should have more pay. The claim of 
labor that is underpaid is, however, worthy of consideration. 

THE PRODUCTION OF WEALTH. 

It has been asserted that the wealth of value created by labor 
belongs of right to the laborer who created it. This is true as 
an abstract proposition, but it applies only when the laborer 
produces value without the aid of anything belonging to any 
other person. If a man go down tothe public dock with his 
own fishing tackle and catch a quantity of fish those fish belong 
wholly to him. But if he get his tackle and bait (and perhaps 
a boat in order that he may reach the best fishing grounds) from 
the boat-house, he will have to yield up the value of some of 
those fish to the boat-house keeper for the use of the latter’s 
tools of trade. If our fisherman get a drayman to carry the fish up 
town he will have to give up another portion for transportation ; 
if he go to the market house to dispose of his fish to the con- 
sumer he will have to part with another portion for the rent of a 
stall. He will be lucky if he can put into his own pocket 
twenty-five per cent of the value of the fish—a value which he 
created by catching them, for they had no value so long as they 
remained in the water uncaught. You will see that the laborer 
cannot have the entire product of his labor. He may be en- 
gaged in a line of production in which large capital is required. 
Capital is in its nature a tool of trade, by the aid of which pro- 
duction is largely increased. The laborer must pay for its use, 
as he must pay for rent, transportation, raw material, and 
various other expenses incidental to the production and market- 
ing of goods. 

LABOR’S SHARE OF THE PRODUCT. 

The census statistics of 1890 show that the employees, includ- 
ing firm members, officers, and clerks, of the manufacturing 
industries in all cities of the United States of 20,000 population 
and upward numbered 2,907,882 ; total wages paid in the census 
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year, $1,567,444,001; cost of material used, $3,363,177,034 ; 
miscellaneous expenses, including taxes, rents, etc., $454,844, - 
850; value of product turned out in one year, $6,278,338,476. 
It appears from these figures that a trifle less than 25 per cent 
of the value of goods produced was paid out for salaries and 
wages, 7.2 per cent was paid out for miscellaneous expenses, and 
53.5 per cent was paid out for materials, leaving 15.3 per cent 
as net profit. This 15.3 per cent of the value of the product. 
was, however, a trifle over 24 per cent of the capital invested. 
It will be seen that the shares of capital and labor were very 
nearly the same. In the latter, however, are included the 
salaries of firm members and officers, which, of course, are far 
above the compensation of the shopman. The average amount 
of yearly wages paid, including salaries of firm members and 
officers, was $539 ; the average amount paid to the skilled and 
unskilled workmen was $491.26. I have not at hand the official 
statistics of manufacturing for the smaller cities and villages, 
but an unofficial statement gives a much lower average compen- 
sation to labor in those places than is indicated by the foregoing 
figures. 

It should be borne in mind, too, that the percentage paid for 
material is in reality divided between capital and labor, in the 
same equal, or nearly equal, proportions, the raw material of one 
industry being the finished product of another. As a matter of 
fact, if we get down to the bed rock in our analysis, we shall 
find that the total production is distributed between capital, 
labor, and taxes. (In this distribution I include the landlord 
among the capitalists, although his capital is not an active factor 
in production.) Labor cannot get a larger share of a given 
amount of production than it now receives unless smaller shares 
are divided between capital and taxes. The more we give to 
one the less we can give to the others. We cannot increase the 
percentages of all, any more than if we had ten apples to divide 
among five children we could give them three apiece. 

ROBBING PETER TO PAY PAUL. 

It is possible that the labor in a certain industry might receive 

larger compensation, on even a smaller percentage of the 
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product than it now receives, by an increase in the price of the 
product ; but this increase would have to come out of the con- 
sumers, and as nine tenths of them are laborers, it would be a 
clear case of one class of workmen being benefited at the 
expense of other laborers. There can be no increase in the 
aggregate compensation of labor except by reducing taxes and 
the percentage of the product that is taken by capital. 

It has doubtless been inferred from what I have said that I 
believe the first and most important thing to be done for the 
benefit of labor is to provide work for the vast army of un- 
employed. This is due to them not only as a right, but it is the 
only effective way to benefit those who have work. When work 
is provided for all who want it, the capitalist can be induced to 
take a smaller share of the product. He will take less when 
the demand for labor is equal to the supply, simply because he 
cannot help himself. 

How can the demand for labor be so increased as to provide 
the unemployed with work ? 

A great many people have advocated a protective tariff as a 
means of giving everybody employment. I could give reasons 
in abundance, satisfactory to myself at least, why protection 
cannot benefit labor as a whole ; that if it can be found that any 
class of laborers has been benefited by protection it will also be 
found that the benefit was at the expense of other workmen. I 
will, however, content myself with stating a few facts from the 
United States census. 

Increased accumulation of national wealth can only result. 
from increased production. The census reports of 1860, com- 
pared with those of 1850, show that during that decade of low 
tariff the total wealth of the United States increased 126 per 
cent ; from 1860 to 1870 the increase of wealth was 87 per cent ; 
from 1870 to 1880 the increase of wealth was +46 per cent. As 
the values of 1870 were inflated somewhat by the premium on 
gold it is best to put the two decades from ’60 to ’80 (specie pay- 
ments having been resumed) together and average the increase 
of wealth at about 53 per cent for each decade. From 1880 to 
1890 the increase of wealth was 49 per cent. High protection 
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began in 1861. The boast was recently made in a protectionist 
paper that under protection the wealth of the United States had 
increased from $514 per capita in 1860 to $1,038 per capita in 
1890. What does this claim amount to? Merely this, that if a 
man started out in life in 1860 with $514 worth of property and 
worked for thirty years and got his share of the wealth created, 
no more and no less, he would, as the result of thirty years’ toil, 
have added $524 to his $514! It is not much to boast of, after 
all. It represents an addition to per capita wealth of only 
twenty-seven per cent for each decade. Of course the country 
has been steadily growing richer. It was poorer in 1860 than it © 
is now—poorer in 1850 than in 1860; but the census statis- 
tics show that the increase in per capita wealth from 1850 to 
1860 was 66% per cent, as against 27 per cent for each subse- 
quent decade. If the rate of increase from 1850 to 1860 had 
been maintained the per capita wealth of 1890 would have 
been about $2,380 instead of $1,088. 

The statistics show that protection has not increased the pro- 
duction of wealth, consequently it has not given increased em- 
ployment to labor. The figures given are as reliable as any that 
are attainable. If the accuracy of the census statistics be ques- 
tioned, then I say that those of us who have reached middle age 
know from personal observation that previous to 1860 there was, 
in ordinary times, work for everybody, while at no time since 
1865 has the demand for labor been equal to the supply ; we 
know that previous to 1860 the tramps, who now constitute six 
per cent of the adult male population, did not exist. Casting 
theory and argument aside, we know from personal observation 
that protection, as a means of furnishing employment to labor, 
has been a failure. I will add that while I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that a revenue tariff is less injurious to labor than is a 
protective tariff, labor’s interests would be best promoted by 
tariff abolition—by the absolute freedom of each individual to 
trade off the product of his labor for the product of any other 
person’s labor. 

There ure many reasons why work has been getting scarcer, 
relatively to the supply of labor. One of them, and probably 
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the first to make its influence felt, is the employment of women 
to do the work that was formerly done by men. Forty years ago 
the majority of public school-teachers were men; now three 
fourths of them in villages and cities are women. Doubtless 
women are the better teachers, but the change was due to the 
fact that they would work for lower wages, and thus a fixed 
school fund could, by reducing the monthly amount paid for 
teaching, be made to pay the cost of keeping the school open a 
greater number of months in the year. Twenty-five or thirty 
years ago there were few women bookkeepers, stenographers, 
telegraph operators, or even women clerks, in dry goods stores. 
The work that is done now by a lady bookkeeper for $5 to $10 
per week would have been done twenty-five years ago by her 
brother for $15 to $20. Women have invaded all professions 
and all occupations where their strength is sufficient to do the 
work. In the manufacturing industries the percentage of in- 
crease in the number of females employed is much greater than 
the increase in the number of males. Of what avail is it to an 
American two-dollar-a-day workman to be ‘‘ protected’ against 
a one-dollar workman in Europe when an American woman 
takes his place and does his work for seventy-five cents? Dur- 
ing the twenty years from 1870 to 1890 the increase in the num- 
ber of female workers in all occupations in the United States 
was 113 per cent, while the increase in the number of male 
workers was only 76 per cent.. The change referred to, whether 
it be for good or ill (and much can be said on both sides), is per- 
manent. The males whose former occupation is gone will have 
to do ‘‘ something else.’”?’ Should the present tendency continue 
it may yet become necessary for the boys to stay home and do 
the housework while the girls go out and help to earn the living 
for the family. 
MONOPOLY LABOR’S GREAT ENEMY. 

The growth of monopoly is another, and the chief, cause for 
the decrease in the opportunities for employment. Monopoly in 
its various forms is the cause of the extremes of wealth and pov- 
erty. Monopolies exist and are created for the sole purpose of 
giving their possessors more than a fair share of the production 
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of wealth. If the aggregate of wealth in the United States in- 
creases at the rate of only three or four per cent per annum, as 
the census statistics show, the monopolist who adds twenty-five 
to fifty per cent yearly to his capital gets vastly more than his 
share ; and he cannot get more unless a great many other people 
get less—perhaps get nothing more than a bare living. Trusts 
and all other forms of combination to control the output and 
regulate the price of products are monopolistic in their nature. 

NELSON BALDWIN. 








THE SILVER QUESTION.* 


BY JAY COOKE, ESQ. 


N° issue before the country, in my judgment, is of such 

supreme importance as the question of silver. I am 
fully convinced that prosperity, and, in fact, the very salvation 
of the country, depends upon a return to bimetallism and free 
coinage. And while I speak so strongly I would not have it 
understood that I lessen or ignore the almost equal importance 
of that twin measure, viz.: the full restoration of protective 
duties on our manufactures and products, for we cannot, even 
with the remonetization of silver, enjoy the prosperity this 
country is entitled to, unless the heresy of free trade is 
abolished. 

Let us examine this silver question : 

It was not until about 1876 that the full effect of the demonetiz- 
ing act of 1873 was brought to the notice of the public, and not 
until some time afterwards, when the natural effect of this legis- 
lation began to be seen in the depreciation of silver and of all 
American products, that parties began to inquire more particu- 
larly into the matter. It was found that Congress had 
ignorantly so legislated, and the then president had ignorantly 
signed a bill most deadly and injurious to the welfare of all our 
people. 

It was freely admitted that Congress had no intention and that. 
the president had no intention of demonetizing silver, when this. 
disastrous bill was passed and signed. It is hardly necessary, at 
this late day, to present proofs of this assertion, but they are 
abundant. Judge William D. Kelley said, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, on March 10, 1878: ‘‘I was chairman of the com- 
mittee that reported the original bill, and I aver, on my honor, 
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that}I} did not know the fact that it proposed to drop the 
standard dollar, and did not learn that it had done it for 
eighteen months after the passage of the substitute offered by 
Mr. Hooper, when I disputed the fact.’’ Senator Thurman 
said: ‘‘There is not a single man in the Senate, I think, unless 
a member of the committee from which the bill came, who had 

_the slightest idea that it was even a squint toward demonetiza- 
tion.’”? Representative Holman denounced the method of pass- 
ing the act as a ‘‘ colossal swindle.’’ Senator Bright, of Tennes- 
see, declared, ‘‘It passed by fraud in the House, never having 
been printed in advance, being a substitute for the printed bill,’’ 
and there is no end of testimony to the same effect. 

I have been told, and whether the story is true or false I can- 
not say, that this whole action was a conspiracy upon the part 
of some of our own officials, who had been spending some time 
in London, hobnobbing with the monometallists of that city, 
who came home fully committed to this act of demonetization. 
See how all the circumstances conspired to render the accom- 
plishment of this action very easy, and apparently in the 
natural course of business. These parties above referred to, 
one of whom was said to have been the superintendent of the 
mint, met on his return to his duties the regular commission 
appointed to supervise the coinage. It was stated, and was a 
fact, that since the silver dollar of 3714 grains fineness was 
made the unit of value in 1792, and owing to the scarcity and 
high price of silver, only some eight millions of silver dollars 
had been coined in a period of over eighty years, and the 
question was submitted: ‘‘Why not drop the silver dollar from 
the coinage and adopt the gold dollar as the unit of value?”’ 
The suggestion did not seem to attract much attention, but 
seemed plausible and was acceded to. When the matter was 
brought before Congress, it was passed over lightly and care- 
lessly, and adopted without inquiry or examination. Thence- 
forward, the rights which the people had enjoyed under the 
Constitution were refused them, and the mints of this nation 
were violently closed against the free coinage of silver. I have 
always maintained that the contract between the states and the 
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United States has been violated by this closing of the mints to 
free coinage of silver, and, I believe, that if the question can 
ever be brought before the Supreme Court, it would be decided 
that all acts authorizing the refusal of free coinage of silver as 
well as gold would be pronounced unconstitutional. 

This is how the mints of our country unconstitutionally have 
refused ever since 1873 the free coinage of silver. Subsidiary 
coin of silver, such as halves, quarters, dimes, and half-dimes, 
being much alloyed and liable to lose weight by abrasion, have 
never been a legal tender, beyond five dollars at one offer ; 
therefore by refusing to continue the coinage of the old standard 
unit dollar, all silver became practically non-legal tender. The 
trade dollar, while containing more silver than the standard 
dollar, was provided only for the purposes of trade with the 
oriental countries, and was a makeshift, as, at that time, Mexi- 
can and Spanish dollars, which were used for this purpose, had 
risen to so great a premium and were so scarce that trade with 
China, Japan, and India was much hindered thereby. Besides, a 
large influx of silver at that period from the Nevada mines made 
such an outlet by this special coinage of trade dollars very 
desirable. A compromise by which the celebrated Bland dollar 
was issued, and the government undertook to purchase a certain 
amount of bullion each month, followed afterwards by the 
Sherman Bill requiring still larger purchases, were all attempts 
to compromise for the error committed by the demonetization 
of silver in 1873. 

At the time the act demonetizing silver was passed, England 
alone, with the codperation possibly of Germany, was the only 
country pledged to monometallism, and had our country stood 
firm, neither France nor the other Latin countries would have 
suspended the coinage of silver at its mints. The natural 
growth of our vigorous and money-handling population from 
North to South, and from East to West, would have absorbed 
every dollar of silver produced in this country, and much pos- 
sibly that might have been admitted from Mexico. 

This act has worked infinite harm and damage to all the 
debtor classes, which are as fifty to one in this country, compell- 
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ing all who rely upon the products of their industry to discharge 
their indebtedness, to pay such debts contracted when silver and 
gold were both equal standards of value, at a time now when 
gold alone is recognized as the unit of value and the basis of all 
value among the civilized nations of the world. The act was 
an unjust one toward the farmer, the planter, the borrower, and 
only profitable to the holders of gold-bearing bonds and large 
capitalists, both at home and abroad. 

An increase of nearly fifty per cent in the burden of every 
one’s indebtedness is surely in most instances felt and realized. 
A recent pamphlet by Archbishop Walsh of Dublin, which I 
recommend all to read, gives an intelligent view of the effect of 
demonetization of silver upon the interests of his people in 
Ireland. Even the whole of England, particularly those por- 
tions where cotton manufacturing and agriculture form the 
basis of trade and commerce, is suffering from the terrible 
effects of the demonetization of silver, briuging in as it does the 
direct competition of all the silver countries, not only in India 
and Egypt but in South America. 

There is no longer any profit in farming or manufacturing 
cotton goods in England, and we all know how disastrously the 
competition, fostered and built up by the demonetization and 
depreciation of silver, has affected our own cotton and wheat- 
fields. The prices of these commodities have fallen in exact 
ratio with the decline of the London and New York prices for 
silver. American producers of wheat and cotton and other 
products which have hitherto formed so vast a proportion of our 
exports are now, owing to the decline in silver, producing in 
some instances not over one third the sum with which to liqui- 
date our foreign debt and the interest thereon and in payment 
for our imports, that such products of our country netted before 
silver was demonetized. The loss runs up to hundreds of mil- 
lions per annum and is one of the principal causes of our 
present distress and hard times. 

We have been feeling the effect of this competition of oriental 
countries where silver alone is used, and not only have felt it, 
but have cause to fear a still greater encroachment upon our 
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prosperity from this source. The vast population of those 
eastern countries, the great variety of climate and productions, 
the rapid education of the people in agriculture and manufac- 
tures, will naturally interfere vastly with the development of 
our country and its continued prosperity. In fact, much of our 
present distress has been caused by the rapid competition on the 
part of these silver countries. 

And now contrast our present distress with the conditions that 
would obtain upon the restoration of silver to its former use as a 
money metal. Could such remonetization be speedily attained 
by the return to free coinage on the part of Europe as well as 
ourselves, we all know that an era of prosperity such as this 
country has never before realized would ensue. The mints 
would then be open to free coinage, the vast number of mines, 
both gold and silver, would be worked to their fullest extent, the 
railroads in every part of the country, especially those leading 
to the various parts of the West, Southwest, and Northwest, 
would be habilitated and made profitable, hundreds and thou- 
sands of millions of value would be restored in railroad prop- 
erty, farms, mines, etc., and all the mercantile, farming, and 
manufacturing communities would again resume their old-time 
prosperity. And if the proposed international bimetallic con- 
ference should prove a failure, my plan would be at once to go 
back in our own country to bimetallism and open our mints to the 
free coinage of silver as well as gold. Let the government enact 
’ such regulations as would positively insure that not a dollar of 
silver produced out of our own country should be imported into 
the country, except upon the payment of such a duty as would 
be equal to five per cent greater than the depreciation in the 
markets of the world of silver bullion, or silver manufactured 
into any shape. I myself would not be at all afraid of any great 
influx of silver, even if there were no impediments to its im- 
portation ; but this plan of placing a prohibitive tariff upon it 
would effectually calm the fears of those weak individuals who 
express apprehensions of large silver importations and the with- 
drawal of our gold. We could easily circulate every dollar of 
the product of our mines, and it would form a natural and 
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needed increase of the circulating medium in our midst. In the 
search and development for silver, much more gold would be 
produced than is now forthcoming. 

Provision might still be retained for the exchange of currency 
of small denominations for silver and gold coin to be held in the 
treasury, and the notes circulated as a great convenience to the 
people. The expense of such issues would be a hundred-fold 
compensated for to the government by the destruction in various 
ways of these issues of notes and the saving of the really im- 
portant loss on account of abrasion and the disappearance of 
gold and silver coins through fires, shipwrecks, and other causes. 
And upon this one point I want to call attention to the error of 
those statesmen at Washington who aver that the gold and sil- 
ver now in the treasury is a vast sum of idle money, and partic- 
ularly as to silver, a depreciated asset. They are wrong. The 
notes issued are in lieu of the gold and silver deposited, and 
they should be so regarded. “What should be done is this: The 
coin, being held by the treasury to the amount of the notes 


issued, should be a legal tender, and the notes should be ex- 
pressly issued as mere tokens. However, as they would be re- 
deemable in coin upon presentation, they would be equal to the 
actual coin to all intents and purposes. 


JAY COOKE. 





THE ETHICS OF TRADE AND CAPITAL AS RELATED TO 
POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 


BY DAVID ALLYN GORTON, M. D. 


‘“When the passion for wealth has become prevalent, neither 
morals nor talents are proof against it.’’—Sallust. 
HESE words were written by Sallust of classic memory on 
the eve of the disruption of the ancient republic nearly 
two thousand years ago. Rome then had become rich and poor, 
prosperous and profligate. How significant they are in connec- 
tion with our own republic to-day ! 

The republic of America is confronted with a problem of 
political economics that demands the most serious consideration. 
It is a problem the solution of which by right belongs to the 
province of the politician and statesman. It is nota problem on - 
which parties may divide, or which may be settled as the church 
settles an ecclesiastical question, by synods and councils. Itisa 
problem in political science, and needs to be considered in a 
judicial spirit, free from partisan bias and the interests of class, 
and wholly from a politico-philosophical point of view. 

The problem is not new. It is. as old as society itself, and re- 
turns again and again to disturb the existing order of things. 
This problem comprehends the establishment of equality and 
fraternity in the body politic, the absence of which has upset 
republics and disrupted dynasties from time immemorial, and 
caused more misery than all other abnormal causes put together. 

It is interesting to observe that in the evolutions of states and 
governments, the idea of equality has been dimly recognized, and 
feeble attempts have been made to incorporate it in the Consti- 
tution and the laws. This may be observed in the Magna Charta, 
the reform laws, etc., of England. It is noticeable, likewise, in 
the formation of the Constitution of the United States. Frater- 
nity and equality were the watchwords of the Revolution and the 
idea obtained a place in the Constitution, but as a sentiment 
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merely, since no provision was made to carry the idea into effect, 
except by the adoption of universal suffrage. It is not too much 
to say that the political philosophers of that revolutionary period 
clearly perceived the divine principle that underlies social and 
political order, and entertained views concerning the rights of 
man in harmony with the advanced thought of the most ad- 
vanced nation—France. The French revolutionists of ’93 
insisted that men are born equal, that is, that one child is of as 
good quality as another, and that its condition is not necessarily 
affected by the accident of the social position of its parents. 
Vauvenagues, a French writer of that century, maintained, in- 
deed, that the distinction between men is not mental at all, but 
consists of ‘‘a little more or a little less bile.”’ 

Jefferson and the much-derided Paine held to the doctrine of 
universal equality and gave forcible expression to it, but, like 
other reformers and revolutionists, they confined themselves to 
postulates and precepts, failing utterly to devise or embody a 
system of political ethics that would give it practical effect. 
They clearly saw and seriously deprecated the evils which afflict 
the masses of mankind under the iron rule of social despotism, 
but did not, like Solon and Lycurgus, possess sufficient sagacity 
to devise means to prevent their generation and development in 
the polity of the new government. Instead of boldly extirpating 
the deadly upas which had strangled and was strangling society 
in Europe, and establishing an ethical system in the industrial 
polity of the republic, they depended on the ballot to secure 
equity and to maintain equality in the new country. Surely, 
thought they, with the ballot in every man’s hand he will be 
able to take care of himself. Their bearings were all astray. It 
was as if they had planted the vine without first destroying the 
thorns, or sown rare grain and left in the soil the seeds of a 
noxious weed to grow up, choke, and destroy the wholesome 
plant. But it may be said that the people were too ignorant or 
too selfish to appreciate or give effect to a polity of economics 
that would secure justice and equality in the body politic, or 
that they were not prepared to accept a polity of equity and fair 
dealing, preferring rather the privilege of scrambling for profits 
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and spoils, and taking the chances for winning a fortune in what, 
to the ignorant and unthinking, is the game of life. The latter 
was undoubtedly the case. The man of to-day, like the semi- 
savage that he is, prefers an industrial polity that allows him to 
act for himself and his family unhampered by moral distinctions, 
or the scruples of conscience, regardless of justice or the rights of 
his fellowmen, taking the risk of the poorhouse or penitentiary, 
rather than content himself with honest toil and the fruits that 
it brings. He aspires to the supremacy that great wealth fosters, 
and would not, if he could, have an order of things in which 
great fortunes, which mean great swindling, could not exist. It 
is ‘‘ the deep-rooted selfishness which forms the general character 
of the existing state of society,’’ says John Stuart Mill, ‘‘ that is 
at fault in this matter ’’—a selfishness, he says, that is “‘ fostered 
by existing institutions.’’* 

He that is greatest among you, let him be your teacher, not 
your master and despoiler. It is one of the strangest inconsist- 
encies to be observed in so-called civilized society, that while the 
human animal gravely prays for the coming of the kingdom of 
heaven on earth and for grace to imitate his divine Exemplar, he 
deliberately and covertly preys on his fellowmen and disregards 
the precepts of the divine Teacher. The reflective observer 
cannot but be amazed at the spectacle of an honest man—a so- 
called Christian man—practicing all manner of secrecy, deceit, 
duplicity, prevarication, and downright lying to further schemes 
of selfish profit to the wrong and injury of his fellows. Such 
wrongs are rated legitimate by a misguided public sentiment, 
and he who is most accomplished in their practice is an object of 
admiration and is looked upon as shrewder than other men and 
the fittest to survive. He is the successful man, and for that 
reason is intrusted with great enterprises, in which large fortunes 
are won—not earned —from a public less. sharp and cunning, but 
more confiding, than himself. 

He who possesses or controls the property ofa people is master 
of their liberties. It matters not how it is done, whether by 
sharp practice or by piracy, the exactions of a czar or taxation, 
~* “ Autobiography,” page 233. 
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‘‘eorners’’ or special legislation, ‘‘combines”’ or the laws and 
customs of business—the people are enslaved all the same. The 
lesson taught by the ancient republic ought to be instructive to | 
this. Or must a republic, like youth, learn by its own experi- 
ence? There is no certain way to judge the future but by the 
past. Let us citea solitary example from Rome: When Rome 
acquired possession of Italy, large estates fell into the hands of 
the patricians and conquerors. These estates were cultivated by 
tenants who, free before, now became slaves. Thus was pre- 
vented the growth of a free, agricultural class, the evil conse- 
quences of which may be seen in Italy to-day. The patricians, 
by these means, gained enormous wealth, which they used to 
corrupt the commonalty of the capital. By monopolizing the 
products of labor, they subjected the laborer. War and rapine 
served the patrician and demoralized the people through the 
power of wealth. When Rome became a nation of soldiers she 
threw off the toga, the emblem of citizenship, and put on the 
sword. The condition of the middle class fell by degrees to that 
of the plebeian—living mainly on the expenditures of the 
privileged class, forced to do their bidding and to fight their 
battles. And when a reformer arose in the person of Tiberius. 
Gracchus, and proposed to limit the possession of the soil by the 
patrician to four hundred acres each, and to divide the balance 
among the people, giving them thirty acres apiece, he was 
violently assailed, and finally slain at the hands of a patrician 
mob. It was to prevent the repetition of such movements in 
behalf of justice and equality that a stronger government was 
introduced and a Julius Cesar enthroned. 

The fate of democracy at Rome has been repeated in the history 
of every people. The most modern illustration of the enslaving 
of a people by spoliation in Europe may be found in Russia. 
Living a simple pastoral life, cultivating the earth and the arts 
of peace, the people of that empire enjoyed for centuries the free 
possession of the soil they tilled and lived upon. Peace pre- 
vailed, if not plenty, and mendicity was unknown. But evil 
days came by the irruption in the sixteenth century of that great: 
robber and chieftain, Boris Godounof, who established a system 
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of government which was fast dying out in the rest of Europe, 
namely, the feudal system. The change from a peaceful, 
pastoral life to one of strife, war, reprisals, and rapine, de- 
veloped the usual results—rival factions and powerful chieftains, 
civil and military, among whom the people and all their 
possessions were freely distributed. The land, the common 
mother and rightful heritage of all men, became the exclusive 
property of those whose might in strife proved themselves to be 
equal to its possession. Life estates were established, at first by 
force and afterward by law. Thus was laid the foundation of a 
noble and privileged class. The owners of the soil were freemen ; 
the tillers of the soil were vassals, whom the great Godounof, at 
a later period, boldly reduced to a condition closely allied to 
slavery. His decree was “that the servants of nobles who 
worked by contract should not be allowed to quit their masters ; 
and the masters were prohibited from dismissing their servants 
who had lived with them for a certain period. By this law 
multitudes became serfs without knowing it.’’* 

A century later came Peter the Great, whose greatness con- 
sisted in riveting the chains of servitude on the masses which 
were so skilfully forged by Godounof.' What had hitherto been 
held as a life estate, Peter made hereditary and perpetual. In 
1845, nearly the whole of the vast territory of Russia was held 
by a few thousand nobles, and with it, also, the men, women, 
and children and other animals who were permitted to drudge 
upon it—slaves every one as abject and absolute as a Louisiana 
negro before the Civil War—numbering, exclusive of beasts, 
about twenty-four million souls, or rather serfs, for their 
souls were long since crushed to death beneath the iron heel of 
a selfishness as base and demoniacal in conception as any the 
arch enemy of mankind might devise. Need we wonder that it 
produced resentments which materialized into nihilism? Rabbe 
and Duncan characterize the conduct of Peter the Great ‘‘asa 
most atrocious crime, far outweighing any service he may have 
rendered to civilization.’’ By beggaring the people he despoiled 
them of their liberties. 


* “ History of Russia,” Vol. II., page 267, by Alphonse Rabbe and Jonathan Duncan. 
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What Peter the Great did in Russia, Charlemagne in Germany 
and France, William the Bastard and his mail-clad followers and 
adventurers did in England—and by the same means, despoiling 
the people of their lands. Having taken forcible possession of 
the island, William proceeded to divide it into baronies, and to 
apportion them among his foreign coadjutors and native ad- 
herents. ‘‘ The whole kingdom,’’ says Hume, “contained about 
seven hundred chief tenants, and sixty thousand, two hundred, 
and fifteen knights.’”’* Some of these land grants were enor- 
mous. His majesty’s sister’s son, Hugh de Brincis, received the 
whole county of Chester; Odo, bishop of Baieux, had four 
hundred and thirty-nine manors and lordships; Robert, earl of 
Montaigne, nine hundred and seventy-three ; Geoffrey, bishop of 
Coutance, two hundred and eighty, etc. These feudal grants 
were at first life estates, but were afterward made hereditary, 
because ‘‘a man would more readily expose himself in battle if 
assured that his family should inherit his possessions.’”’ This 
was the foundation of that great robbery, the land tenure of 
England, by which nineteen-twentieths of the English people 
own no land and are practically serfs to-day. 

The status of ownership of land in England has changed some- 
what for the better during the last century. While the number 
of landowners has increased, three hundred and thirty-three 
peers still—I was about to say own, but can one own any part of 
the solar system t—have possession of about one sixth of the soil 
of England. More than one half of the ratable land of England 
is held by less than five thousand persons—the gentry. One 
fourth of England is held by seven hundred and ten persons ; 
one twentieth by public bodies and corporations; about three 
quarters of a million hold a fraction of an acre apiece; while 
upward of nineteen millions are landless. In Scotland, the 
landed situation is still worse, the half of her soil being held by 
seventy persons. Less than seventeen hundred persons hold 
more than nine tenths of her territory, about half the area of 
England. Her nobility possess immense estates from which they 
derive princely revenues. These estates are hereditary, be it. 
~* “ History of England,” Vol. I., page 195. 
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observed, and cannot be bought or given away out of the family, 
except by revolution or confiscation. This last procedure would 
have long since taken place had it not been for the asylum which 
the broad acres of America and the English provinces have 
afforded the oppressed of the United Kingdom. 

This state of land tenure had the effect to produce a privileged 
class, who made laws to promote their interests and to perpetuate 
their powers and privileges, and to keep in a position of de- 
pendence bordering on pauperism the masses of Englishmen. In 
England, the industrial classes live to toil, and toil only to eat 
and die. Within a few years since, ‘‘the ox, the ass, the man- 
slave, and the woman-slave were in the same legal position ; 
their comfort and desires were no further consulted than was 
necessary to keep them in good condition for work.’’* The 
rulers held up the cross, the symbol of self-sacrifice, before the 
masses, but trampled it under foot themselves. Wages were 
regulated by law, and were barely sufficient to keep body and 
soul together. Young children were put to toil, and were for- 
bidden by statute to go to school or to learn to read. In Russia, 
the catechism of the Greek Church taught children to love the 
ezar before God, and went so far as to denounce it a crime to 
love any one but the czar. The circulation of the Bible was 
prohibited, and the penalty for a peasant reading it was flogging 
and banishment to the mines of Siberia. 

In England, under the feudal system, the masses were even 
more degraded and oppressed than in Russia, and for a like 
reason. Their function was to work and to serve at such wages 
as the laws in which they had no hand in making prescribed, the 
profits of which went to swell the coffers of their masters. As 
society emerged from feudalism and the civil power assumed the 
fanctions hitherto exercised by the military, the existing order 
of social distinction was guarded with zealous care. The masses 
were denied a voice in the government, in making or interpret- 
ing the laws. Property was held in higher regard than human 
life. The penalty for robbery was the same as for treason. The 
enginery of religion and the terrors of superstition were invoked 

* Fortnightly Review, August, 1875. 
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to keep the masses in ignorance and subjection. They might 
learn to repeat the catechism and to pray for their rulers and all 
others in authority, but it was unlawful for them to learn to 
read. Was not Bunyan thrown into prison for teaching the 
Bible to the poor but a little more than two hundred years ago? 
Their education was prohibited by special statutes. The man or 
woman who refused to work on terms prescribed by law was a 
rebel, an outlaw, and had the letter V burnt into his flesh— 
meaning villein—or was sent to prison and kept on bread and 
water. No Christian priest dared tell his flock that mankind 
were of one flesh and blood until long after the Reformation. 

Such were the causes and such the conditions of society in 
England until long in the eighteenth century. It was followed 
by what we are wont to call, and falsely so, prosperity, meaning 
an increase of wealth. Wealth did increase enormously. So 
likewise did poverty and destitution. England became the 
richest country in the world—and the poorest. She is so to-day. 
The sun never sets on her dominions, but, nevertheless, one 
sixth of her population depends for support, in whole or in part, 
on public or private charity. Her prosperity was followed, and 
legitimately so, by an enormous increase of the criminal class. 
Late in the sixteenth century the state was literally deluged with 
thieves, burglars, highway robbers, pickpockets, coin-clippers, 
beggars, etc. During the reign of Henry VIII. no less than 
seventy-two thousand thieves and robbers, made such by wrong 
and oppression, were executed ; while a larger number of honest 
men languished in prison for debt. 

Let us repeat and emphasize our maxim: He who controls or 
possesses the property of a people is master of their liberties. 
‘‘The destruction of a people is their poverty,’’ said Solomon. 
And Robert Dale Owen declared that ‘‘men in the mass cannot 
be miserable and virtuous,’’* and, let me add, neither can they 
be miserable and healthy. George Eliot with equal force likened 
poverty to leprosy. With the loss of liberty there follows along 
train of evils, destitution, loss of self-respect, vagrancy, petty 
larceny, disease, and criminal impulses, which mean inherited 

* “Essay on Labor.” 
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resentments against wrong and oppression. Let us not deceive 
ourselves as to the causes of disease and crime, or overlook the 
fact that they are correlative, that is, interchangeable, both as to 
causes and effects. Mental disease and criminal impulses are 
frequently identical. Thus physical disease may corrupt the 
moral nature ; and both physical and moral disease may be due to 
want and misery. An oppressed people propagate a progeny 
that breed the worst forms of diseases, both moral and physical, 
by reason of such oppression, and it is an ominous sign to see a 
state filling up with an infirm and criminal class, necessitating 
an increase of poorhouses, hospitals, foundlings, reformatories, 
and penitentiaries. We pride ourselves on the magnitude of our 
philanthropy and the splendor of our charities. Those things 
ought to be our shame asa civilized nation. Philanthropy! I 
hate the name! What the individual needs from society is 
justice, notalms. In a civilization worthy the name there would 
be no necessity for philanthropy. The charities are pointed to 
as evidence of our growth in the humanities. And so they are. 
But what self-respecting man or woman is there among us who 
would have’ such virtues cultivated by practice on him or her? 
What we would not have imposed upon us we should not impose 
upon our fellows, nor foster a social condition that makes the 
imposition a necessity. Ifthe virtue of philanthropy cannot be - 
developed without a subsoil of poverty and degradation to grow 
itin, in the name of heaven let it be given up. 

In contrast with the condition of society in Russia, England, 
or, indeed, any other European state, that under our government 
is so greatly improved that one does not feel like finding fault 
with it. But the experience of the past makes demands that 
must not be ignored. No observant individual can fail to find 
in America the leaven of inequality, which is the bane of 
democracy, insidiously at work in the body politic. There are 
evils at work in our society over which it is dangerous to slum- 
ber. The passion for wealth, which Sallust justly says is proof 
against morals, has become dominant in America. The weeds 
of dissension which our forefathers failed to uproot have grown 
into such proportions as to threaten the existence of popular 
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government. The development of great fortunes is dividing 
society into classes similar to those of Europe, namely the 
cultured and the uncultured, the rich and the poor, the ruling 
and the ruled. Not only are capital and labor pitted one against 
the other, but the capitalist and the laborer are at war with each 
other. Each has organized against the other. Instance the 
great strike of the last year, in which more than a score of rail- 
road companies, representing upward of two billions of dollars 
of capital, were arrayed against the American Railway Union 
of employees, the leaders’ of which have been convicted 
of ‘‘conspiracy’’ — conspiracy against interstate commerce, 
technically, but really against corporate property—and sent to 
prison. 

History is repeating itself. The evils of inequality which 
have divided society in the Old World, and made a standing 
army a necessity, are being developed in the New, and from the 
same causes—the unequal distribution of wealth. Seizure of the 
soil and the establishment of a landed aristocracy led, as we have 
seen, to social distinctions, divisions, and disruptions in the Old 
World ; seizure of the soil and the organization and combination 
of capital and privation of the laborer from sharing the incre- 
ment of his labor, are the causes which have led to the unequal 
distribution of wealth and the creation of social distinctions in 
the New. A standing army is already a necessity in this great 
republic to keep peace between the rich and the poor, the em- 
ployed and the employer. The soil has been alienated from the 
people to a large extent, but not enough to produce any serious 
consequences at present. But the effect of these causes is already 
manifest in the creation of great fortunes—the greatest fortunes 
the world has seen—and an alarming increase of poverty and of 
@ pauper and criminal class. More than three fourths of the 
wealth of the country is in the hands of about one tenth of the 
people. Nine tenths of the people—the producers of wealth— 
are mostly poor, and live from hand to mouth. 

Many of the large fortunes in the United States have been 
made by direct connivance of the government. In many cases 
the people’s representatives have been bribed to vote subsidies 
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and land grants to great corporations. The Credit Mobilier 
affair is fresh in living memory. The courts, too, have been 
induced by money to violate their trusts against the people’s 
interests. In the matter of interest due the government by the 
Pacific railroads, the late Senator Stanford—a man of a hundred 
millions of dollars—is alleged to have bought an opinion in favor 
of his roads of the United States Supreme Court. 

But pickings and stealings and misappropriations of the 
people’s possessions are unhappily not the worst features in the 
maladministration of the general government. The property of 
the people is diverted from its legitimate use; the unoccupied 
lands, mines of gold, silver, copper, coal, etc., fountains of oil, 
and other resources of wealth on land and in the sea, are being 
squandered or given away to monopolists and corporations. The 
government grants and subsidies to railroad companies are 
enormous. The grants and subsidies to the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company alone are 12,000 acres to the mile, making a total 
grant, to 1,800 miles of road, of 21,600,000 acres—an amount of 
land almost equal to two thirds of the territory of England. It 
has been equally generous to other Pacific railroads, giving to 
them, inclusive of the Union Pacific, a total of about one 
hundred and seventy million acres, or two hundred and sixty- 
five thousand, five hundred and eighty-seven square miles. The 
grants of land to railroads other than the various Pacifics are 
even more enormous, but I cannot undertake to give the figures. 
This amount of land forms an area nearly six times that of the 
great state of New York, and more than eight times the territory 
of New England, or of Old England, larger than California, 
nearly as large as Texas, and a little less than half as large as 
Alaska. But the government has been equally improvident— 
not to say profligate—to these companies in subsidies of bonds, 
giving its bonds bearing six per cent interest to the amount of 
$27,236,512 to the Union Pacific alone. The total subsidies 
of the government to the various Pacific railroad companies 
in bonds, since 1862, nearly equal the national debt previous to 
the War of the Rebellion, as the following official statement 
shows : 
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Bonds issued to the Pacific railway companies, in accordance with 
the acts of July 1, 1862, and July 2, 1864, ggg six per cent interest, 
payable in lawful money, January and J uly, an 


redeemable in thirty 


dentral pease, principal outstanding 
Kansas Pacific 

Union Pacific 

Central Branch, Union Pacific 
Western Pacific 


$ 64,623,512 
Moreover, the Union Pacific Company mortgaged its land 
grants, from which it realized ten millions of dollars more— 
which the president of that corporation put into his pocket. 
Messrs. Stanford, Hopkins, Crocker, and Huntington realized 
out of those roads from thirty millions to one hundred millions 
of dollars each, but not one cent in money, either of interest or 
principal, have they yet refunded to the government. 
DAVID ALLYN GORTON. 





SHOULD MARRIAGE LAWS BE REVISED? 


BY WILLIAM A. JAYCOX. 


N a recent case in the Supreme Court of the United States the 
court was equally divided on the question as to what con- 
stitutes a valid marriage, whether conformity to certain cere- 
monies or the mere consent of the parties. Marriage, like 
necessity, knows no law. 

There is not a state in the Union where land can be transferred 
unless the transfer be in writing and duly ‘acknowledged by the 
grantor ; but by the present system of marriage, although either 
party thereby acquires an interest in the land of the other, the 
contract need not be in writing, there need be no consideration 
or any other requisite except the consent (express or implied) 
of the parties. Marriage being a civil contract should conform 
to the requisites of other civil contracts and so far as it partakes 
of the nature of a judgment of a court of law it should conform 
to the requisites of a judgment. 

The marriage ceremony is as binding on the parties as the 
judgment of any court; indeed few judgments can impose 
greater responsibilities or be as far-reaching in effects. The 
ceremony imposes duties on the husband that run parallel with 
life and are effective in death. No matter what deception the 
woman may have practiced, what misrepresentation she may 
have made to him, these are not grounds for separation or 
divorce. The minute he consents to take her for his wedded 
wife henceforth he must live with her and support her and at his 
death her interest vests in his property. By the word “‘yes’’ he 
has signed a contract that will not outlaw, a will that he cannot 
revoke. Other contracts may be rescinded by the consent of the 
parties, this one never. 

Marriage should be the decree of a court, granted only under 
prescribed conditions. A court could be established for that 
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purpose similar to the present surrogate court or that of coroner. 
The condition of marriage should be framed by statute. 

It is rather unreasonable that a divorce should be granted for 
@ cause existing at the time of marriage, even though both 
parties had knowledge of the cause. If the fact that ‘‘one of 
the parties had not attained the age of legal consent’’ is a cause 
for divorce, it is certainly a cause for preventing the marriage. 
Any condition that is a sufficient ground for divorce should, if 
existing at the time of marriage, be sufficient ground for for- 
bidding it. In the state of New York there are five causes 
either of which existing at the time of marriage is a ground for 
divoree, while the aggregate number of causes in all the states 
for which divorce and separation are granted is forty-two ; yet 
none of these causes is a legal obstacle to marriage. As a 
precedent condition of marriage the contracting parties should 
be required to show themselves free from all these causes. 

In the marriage ceremony the husband promises to support 
the wife. As a condition of marriage he should prove his ability 
to do it. Ifaman make a promise it is but reasonable that he 
show how he is to fulfill it. Great latitude should be allowed 
under this qualification. One man’s wealth is his invested 
capital, another’s his physical strength, and the latter is as 
stable as the former. 

As another condition of marriage the parties should show 
themselves free from any contagious or hereditary disease. We 
are here met with the objection that a man cannot be prevented 
from marrying, that we cannot legislate away the passions. Why 
not hinder an idiot or hereditary consumptive from marrying 
as a minor is prevented from conveying land or bringing a suit? 
Each is under a disability that a state should recognize. It isa 
general principle to legislate against the disabilities and even 
misfortunes of men. When a person has smallpox or cholera he 
is prevented from having social contact with his fellows. 
Against his consent he may be taken from his home and isolated 
from mankind. Civil law makes every man his brother’s keeper. 
At the public expense asylums are now built and maintained for 
the insane, prisons for criminals, and hospitals for the sick. The 
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object of Christian civilization is to relieve human need and suf- 
fering. Prevention is better than cure. It is nobler to hinder 
need and suffering than to relieve them. 

As to legislating away human passions, it is now a common 
subject of our penal code. While the punishment for rape, sod- 
omy, and kindred crimes is severe, these acts are scarcely more 
heinous and no more baneful to society than the propagation of 
idiots, consumptives, or drunkards. Who would think it a 
harsh law that prevented a leper from marrying! More people 
die annually in the United States from tuberculosis than from all 
the so-called contagious diseases combined. It is self-evident 
that whether we call tuberculosis ‘‘contagious’’ or “‘ prevalent”’ 
it has a stronger tendency than these diseases to spread. A 
family history that would debar a person from life insurance 
should also debar him from marriage. 

Residence is a condition of marriage in nearly every country 
of Europe and a few states of the American Union make mar- 
riage registration compulsory. While residence, as a condition 
of marriage, would often be an inconvenience to one of the par- 
ties, in every instance it would be easy to establish thoroughly 
their identity. This would do away with fictitious unions, local- 
ize the parties, and put the question of marriage beyond dispute. 
Registration is of no value unless the identity of the parties is 
established. Thus the legal status of the parties, their property, 


the legitimacy of the children, become a matter of record and 
stable. 


WILiiAM A. JAYoox. 





THE EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO. 


BY HON. J. L. M. CURRY, LL.D., SECRETARY SLATER FUND. 


HE most obvious hindrance in the way of the education of 
the negro has so often been presented and discussed—his 
origin, history, environments—that it seems superfluous to treat 
it anew. His political status, sudden and unparalleled, compli- 
cated by antecedent condition, excited false hopes and en- 
couraged the notion of reaching per saltum, without the use of 
the agencies of time, labor, industry, discipline, and what the 
dominant race had attained after centuries of toil and trial and 
sacrifice. Education, property, habits of thrift and self-control, 
higher achievements of civilization, are not extemporized or 
created by magic or legislation. Behind the Caucasian lie 
centuries of the educating, uplifting influence of civilization, of 
the institutions of family, society, the churches, the state, and 
the salutary effects of heredity. Behind the negro are centuries 
of ignorance, barbarism, slavery, superstition, idolatry, fetich- 
ism, and the transmissible consequences of heredity. 

Nothing valuable or permanent in human life has been secured 
without the substratum of moral character, of religious motive, 
in the individual, the family, the community. In this matter the 
negro should be judged charitably, for his aboriginal people 
were not far removed from the savage state, where they knew 
neither house nor home and had not enjoyed any religious train- 
ing. Their condition as slaves debarred them the advantage of 
regular, continuous, systematic instruction. The negro began 
his life of freedom and citizenship with natural weakness uncor- 
rected, with loose notions of piety and morality, and with strong - 
racial peculiarities and proclivities, and has not outgrown the 
feebleness of the moral sense which is common to all primitive 
races. The Plantation Missionary of this year, a journal edited 
and published for the improvement of the ‘black belt’’ of 
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Alabama, says, ‘‘five millions of negroes are still illiterate, and 
multitudes of them idle, bestial, and degraded, with slight ideas 
of purity or thrift.’’ The discipline of virtue, the incorporation 
of creed into personal life, is largely wanting, and hence physi- 
cal and hysterical demonstrations, excited sensibilities, uncon- 
trolled emotions, transient outbursts of ardor, have been con- 
founded with the graces of the Spirit and of faith based on 
knowledge. Contradiction, negation, paradox, and eccentricity 
are characteristics of the ignoront and superstitious, especially 
when they concern themselves with religion. 

The economic condition is a most serious drawback to mental 
and moral progress. Want of thrift, of frugality, of foresight, 
of skill, of right notions of consumption, and of proper habits 
of acquiring and holding property, has made the race the victim 
and prey of usurers and extortioners. The negro rarely accumu- 
lates, for he does not keep his savings, or put them in perma- 
nent and secure investments. He seems to be under little 
stimulus toward social improvement, or any ambition except 
that of being able to live from day today. ‘‘As to poverty, 
eighty per cent of the wealth of the nation is in the North and 
only twenty per cent in the South. Of this twenty per centa 
very small share indeed falls to the seven millions of negroes 
who constitute by far the poorest element of our American 
people.’’* ‘While it is true that a limited number of the colored 
people are becoming well-to-do, it is also equally true that the 
masses of them have made but little advance in acquiring 
property during their thirty years of freedom. Millions of 
them are yet in real poverty and can do little more than simply 
maintain physical existence.’”’?+ No trustworthy statement of 
the property held by negroes is possible, because but few states, 
in assessing property, discriminate between the races. In 
Occasional Papers,t No. 4, Mr. Gannett, in discussing the tend- 
ency of population toward cities, concludes that ‘‘the negro is 
not fitted either by nature or education for those vocations for 
the pursuit of which men collect in cities,’ and that as the 


* American Missionary, November, i804, pase 390. 
’ 


} Home Missionary Monthly, August, 1 


e 318. 
{ Issued by the Trustees of the Slater Fund. 
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inclinations of the race ‘‘tend to keep it wedded to the soil, the 
probabilities are that the great body of the negroes will continue 
to remain aloof from the cities and cultivate the soil as hereto- 
fore’? (page 16). The black farm-laborers hire to white pro- 
prietors, work for wages or on shares, give a lien on future 
earnings for food, clothing, shelter, and the means for cultiva- 
tion of the crops. The meager remainder, if it exist at all, is 
squandered in neighboring stores for whiskey, tobacco, and 
worthless ‘‘goods.’”’ Thus the negro in his industrial progress 
is hindered by his rude and primitive methods of farming, his 
wastefulness and improvidence. The manner of living almost 
necessarily begets immorality and degradation. Mr. Washing- 
ton, in his useful annual conferences, has emphasized the need 
of improved rural abodes and the fatal consequences of crowd- 
ing a whole family into one room. The report already quoted 
from Home Monthly, page 22, says: ‘‘On the great plantations 
(and the statement might be much further extended) there has 
been but little progress in thirty years. The majority live in 
one-room cabins, tabernacling in them as tenants at will.’”’ The 
poverty, wretchedness, hopelessness of the present life are some- 
times in pitiable contrast to the freedom from care and anxiety, 
the cheerfulness and frolicsomeness, of the ante-bellum days. 
The average status of the negro is much misunderstood by 
some persons. The incurable tendency of opinion seems to be 
exaggerated optimism .or pessimism, to eager expectancy of 
impossible results or distrust or incredulity as to future progress. 
It is not easy to form an accurate judgment of a country, or of 
its population, or to generalize logically, from a Pullman car 
window, or from snatches of conversation with a porter or 
waiter, or from the testimony of one race only, or from excep- 
tional cases like Bruce, Price, Douglas, Washington, Revels, 
Payne, Simmons, etc. Individual cases do not demonstrate a 
general or permanent widening of range of mental possibilities. 
Thirty years may test and develop instances of personal success, 
of individual manhood, but are too short a time to bring a 
servile race, a8 a whole, up to equality with a race which is the 
heir of centuries of civilization, with its uplifting results and 
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accessories. It should be cheerfully conceded that some negroes 
have displayed abilities of a higher order and have succeeded 
in official and professional life, in pulpit and literature. The 
fewness gives conspicuousness, but does not justify an a priori 
assumption adverse to future capability of the race. 

Practically, no negro born since 1860 was ever a slave. More 
than a generation has passed since slavery ceased in the United 
States. Despite some formidable obstacles, the negroes have 
been favored beyond any other race known in the history of 
mankind. Freedom, citizenship, suffrage, civil and political 
rights, educational opportunities, and religious privileges, every 
method and function of civilization, have been secured and 
fostered by federal and state governments, ecclesiastical organi- 
zations, munificent individual benefactions, and yet the results 
have not been, on the whole, such as to inspire most sanguine 
expectations, or justify conclusions of rapid development or of 
racial equality. In some localities there has been degeneracy 
rather than ascent in the scale of manhood, relapse instead of 
progress. The unusual environments should have evolved a. 
higher and more rapid degree of advancement. Professor 
Mayo-Smith, who has made an ethnological and sociological 
study of the diverse elements of our population, says, ‘‘ No one 
can as yet predict what position the black race will ultimately 
take in the population of this country.’’ He would be a bold 
speculator who ventured, from existing facts, to predict what 
would be the outcome of our experiment with African citizen- 
ship and African development. Mr. Bryce, the most philo- 
sophical and painstaking of all foreign students of our institu- 
tions, in the last edition of his great work, says : 

There is no ground for despondency to any one who remembers how 
hopeless the extinction of slavery seemed sixty or even forty years ago, 
and who marks the progress which the negroes have made since their 
sudden liberation. Still less is there reason for impatience, for ques- 
tions like this have in some countries of the Old World required ages 
for their solution. The problem which confronts the South is one of 
the great secular problems of the world, presented here under a form of 
peculiar difficulty. And as the present differences between the African 


and the European are the product of thousands of years, during which 
one race was advancing in the temperate, and the other remaining sta- 
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tionary in the torrid zone, so centuries may pass before their relations. 
as neighbors and fellow-citizens have been duly adjusted. 

It would be unjust and illogical to push too far the comparison 
and deduce inferences unfair to the negro, but it is an interest- 
ing coincidence that Japan began her entrance into the family of 
civilized nations almost contemporaneously with emancipation 
in the United States. In 1858 I witnessed the unique reception 
by President Buchanan, in the East Room of the White House,. 
of the commissioners from Japan. With a rapidity without a 
precedent, she has taken her place as an equal and independent 
nation, and her rulers demand acknowledgment at the highest 
courts, and her ministers are officially the equals of their col- 
leagues in every diplomatic corps. By internal development, 
without extraneous assistance, Japan has reached a degree of 
self-reliance, of self-control, of social organization, of respectable 
civilization, far beyond what our African citizens have attained 
under physical, civic, and religious conditions by no means un- 
favorable. It is true that Japan for a long time had a separate 
nationality, while the freedmen have been dependent wards, but 
the oriental nation, without the great ethical and pervasive and 
ennobling and energizing influence of Christianity (for the prop- 
agandism of the daring Jesuit missionaries of the sixteenth cen- 
tury has been effaced) has recorded her ascents by monuments of 
social life and dramatic events in history. Her mental culture 
and habits and marvelous military success are witnesses of her 
progress and power. We have been accustomed to think of the 
whole Orient, that ‘‘fifty years of Europe were better than a 
cycle of Cathay,’ but within a quarter of a century Japan has 
transformed social usages and manners, arts and manufactures, 
and in 1889, when we were celebrating the centennial of our 
Constitution, she adopted a constitution, with a limited mon- 
archy and parliamentary institutions. 

Much of the aid lavished upon the negro has been misapplied 
charity, and, like much other alms-giving, hurtful to the recip- 
ient. Northern philanthropy, ‘‘disastrously kind,’’ has often 
responded with liberality to appeals worse than worthless. 
Vagabond mendicants have been pampered; schools which were 
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established without any serious need of them have been helped ; 
public school systems, upon which the great mass of children, 
white and colored, must rely for their education, have been 
underrated and injured, and schools, of real merit and doing 
good work, which deserve confidence and contributions, have 
had assistance, legitimately their due, diverted into improper 
channels. Reluctantly and by constraint of conscience, this 
matter is mentioned and this voice of protest and warning 
raised. Dr. A. D. Mayo, of Boston, an astute and thoughtful 
observer, @ tried friend of the black man, an eloquent advocate 
of his elevation, who for fifteen years has traversed the South in 
the interests of universal education, than whom no one has a 
better acquaintance with the schools of that section, bears cogent 
and trustworthy testimony, to which I give my emphatic in- 
dorsement : 


It is high time that our heedless, undiscriminating, all-out-doors 
habit of giving money and supplies to the great invading army of 
southern solicitors should come to anend. Whatever of good has come 
from it is of the same nature as the habit of miscellaneous alms-giving, 


which our system of associated charities is everywhere working to 
break up. It is high time that we understood that the one agency on 
which the negroes and nine tenths of the white people in the South 
must rely for elementary instruction and training is the American com- 
mon school. The attempt to educate 2,000,000 of colored and 3,000,000 
of white American children in the South by passing around the hat in 
the North ; sending driblets of money and barrels of supplies to en- 
courage anybody and everybody to open a little useless private school ; 
to draw on our Protestant Sunday-schools in the North to build up 
among these people the church parochial system of elementary schools, 
which the clergy of these churches are denouncing; all this, and a 
great deal more that is still going on among us, with of course the 
usual exceptions, has had its day and done its work. The only reliable 
method of directly helping the elementary department of southern ed- 
ucation is that our churches and benevolent people put themselves in 
touch with the common school authorities in all the dark places, urging 
even their poorer people to do more, as they can do more, than at 
present. The thousand dollars from Boston that keeps alive a little 
private or denominational school in a southern neighborhood, if prop- 
erly applied would give two additional months, better teaching, and 
better housing to all the children, and unite their people as in no other 
way. Let the great northern schools in the South established for the 
negroes be: reasonably endowed and worked in codperation with the 
public school system of the state, with the idea that in due time they 
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will all pass into the hands of the southern people, each dependent on 
its own constituency for its permanent support. I believe, in many in- 
stances, it would be the best policy to endow or aid southern schools 
that have grown up at home and have established themselves in the 
confidence of the people. While more money should every year be 
given in the North for southern education, it should not be scattered 
abroad, but concentrated on strategic points for the uplifting of both 
races. 

After the facts, hard, stubborn, unimpeachable, regretable, 
which have been given, we may well inquire whether much 
hasty action has not prevailed in assigning to the negro an edu- 
cational position which ancient and modern history does not 
warrant. The partition of the continent of Africa by and among 
European nations can hardly be ascribed solely to a lust for ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement. The energetic races of the North begin 
to realize that the tropical countries—the food and the material 
producing regions of the earth—cannot, for all time to come, be 
left to the unprogressive, uncivilized colored race, deficient in 
the qualities necessary to the development of the rich resources 
of the lands they possess. The strong powers seem unwilling to 
tolerate the wasting of the resources of the most fertile regions 
through the apparent impossibility, by the race in possession, of 
acquiring the qualities of efficiency which exist elsewhere. The 
experiment of the Congo Free State, one of the richest and most. 
valuable tracts in Africa, established and fostered under pro- 
pitious circumstances by the king of Belgium, seems likely to be 
a barren failure and to prove that African colonization is not a 
practicable scheme, without state subvention, or the strong, 
overmastering hand of some superior race. It requires no su- 
perior insight to discover that human evolution has come from the 
energy, thrift, discipline, social and political efficiency of peoples 
whose power is not the result of varying circumstances, ‘‘ of the 
cosmic order of things which we have no power to control.’’* 


* Since this paper was prageret, Bishop Turner, of Georgia, a colored preacher of 


e 

intelligence and respectability, in a letter from Liberia, May 11, 1895, advises the re- 
opening of the African slave-trade and says that, as a result of such enslavement for a 
term of years by a civilized race, “‘ millions and millions of Africans, who are now 
running around in a state of nudity, fighting, necromancing, masquerading, and 
— everything that God disapproves of, would be working and benefiting the 
world.” Equally curious and absurd is the conclusion of the editor of the Globe 
Quarterly Review (July, 1895, New York), a northern man, that “ nothing but some 
sort of reénslavement can make the negro work, therefore he must be reénslaved or 
driven from the land.’’ Could anything be more surprising than these utterances b 
a former slave and by an abolitionist, or show more clearly “‘ the difficulties —_ - 
cations, and limitations’ which environ the task and the duty of “ uplifting he 
lately emancipated race” ? 
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The negro occupies an incongruous position in our country. 
Under military necessity slaves were emancipated, and all true 
Americans accept the jubilant eulogium of the poet, when he 
declares our country 


“A later Eden planted in the wilds, 
With not aninch of earth within its bounds 
But if a slave’s foot press, it sets him free.”’ 
Partisanship and an altruistic sentiment led to favoritism, to 
civic equality, and to bringing the negroes, for the first time in 
their history, and without any previous preparation, “‘into the 
rivalry of life on an equal footing of opportunity.’’ The whole 
country has suffered in its material development from the haz- 
ardous experiment. The South, as a constituent portion of the 
Union, is a diseased limb on the body, is largely uncultivated, 
neglected, unproductive. Farming, with the low prices of 
products, yields little remunerative return on labor or on money 
invested, and, except in narrow localities and where ‘‘ trucking’? 
obtains, is not improving agriculturally, or, if so, too slowly and 
locally to awaken any hopes of early or great recovery.* 
Crippled, disheartened by the presence of a people not much 
inferior in numbers, of equal civil rights, and slowly capable of 
equal mental development or of taking on the habits of ad- 
vanced civilization, the white people of the South are deprived 
of any considerable increase of numbers from immigration and 
any large demand for small freeholds, and are largely dependent 
on ignorant, undisciplined, uninventive, inefficient, unambitious 
labor. Intercourse between the Slavs and the tribes of the Ural- 
Altaic stock, fusion of ethnic elements, has not resulted in de- 
terioration, but has produced an apparently homogeneous 
people, possessing a common consciousness. That the two di- 
verse races now in the South can ever perfectly harmonize, 
while occupying the same territory, no one competent to form 
an opinion believes. Mr. Bryce concludes that the negro will 
Stay socially distinct, as an alien element, unabsorbed and un- 
absorbable. That the presence, in the same country, of two dis- 


* The last assessment of property in Virginia, 1895, shows a decrease of $8,133,374 
from last year’s valuation. 
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tinctly marked races, having the same rights and privileges, of 
unequal capacities of development—one long habituated to serv- 
itude, deprived of all power of initiative, of all high ideal, 
without patriotism beyond a mere weak attachment—is a bless- 
ing, is too absurd a proposition for serious consideration. 
Whether the great resources of the South are not destined, 
under existing conditions, to remain only partially developed, 
and whether agriculture is not doomed to barrenness of results, 
are economic and political questions alien to this discussion. 

‘‘The great work of educating the negroes is carried on 
mainly by the public schools of the Southern States, supported 
by funds raised by public taxation, and managed and controlled 
by public school officers. The work is too great to be attempted 
by any other agency, unless by the national government; the 
field is too extensive, the officers too numerous, the cost too bur- 
densome.’”’* The American Congress deliberately and repeat- 
edly refused aid for the prevention or removal of illiteracy, and 
upon the impoverished South the burden and the duty were de- 
volved. Bravely and with heroic self-sacrifice have they sought 
to fulfil the obligation. 

In the distribution of public revenues, in the building of 
asylums, in provision for public education, no discrimination 
has been made against the colored people. The law of Georgia, 
October, 1870, establishing a public school system, expressly 
states that both races shall have equal privileges. The school 
system of Texas, begun under its present form in 1876, provides 
‘‘ absolutely equal privileges to both white and colored children.”’ 
In Florida, under the constitution of 1868 and the law of 1877, 
both races share equally in the school benefits. Several laws of 
Arkansas provide for a school system of equal privileges to both 
races. Under the school system of North Carolina there is no 
discrimination for or against either race. The school system of 
Louisiana was fairly started only after the adoption of the con- 
stitution of 1879, and equal privileges are granted to white and 
colored children. Since 1883 equal privileges are granted in 
Kentucky. The school system of West Virginia grants equal 


* Bureau of Education Report, 1891-92, page 867. 
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rights to the two races. The system in Mississippi was put in 
operation in 1871 and grants to both races ‘equal privileges 
and school facilities.’ The same exact and liberal justice 
obtains in Virginia, Alabama, and Tennessee. 

In 1893-94 there were 2,702,410 negro children of school age 
—from five to eighteen years—of whom 52.72 per cent, or 
1,424,710, were enrolled as pupils. Excluding Maryland, 
Kentucky, and Missouri, the receipts from state and local taxa- 
tion for schools in the South were $14,397,569. It should be 
borne in mind that there are fewer taxpayers in the South, in 
proportion to population generally and to school population 
especially, than in any other part of the United States. In the 
South Central States there are only 65.9 adult males to 100 
children, while in the Western Division there are 156.7. In 
South Carolina 37 out of every 100 are of school age; in 
Montana, only 18 out of 100. Consider, also, that in the South 
a large proportion of the comparatively few adults are negroes 
with a minimum of property. Consider, further, that the 
number of adult males to each 100 children in New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut is twice as great as in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi. 
In view of such and other equally surprising facts, it is a matter 
of national satisfaction that free education has made such prog- 
ress in the South.* 

It is lamentable, after all the provision which has been made, 
that the schools are kept open for such a short period, that so 
many teachers are incompetent, and that such a small proportion 
of persons of school age attend the schools. This does not apply 
solely to the colored children or to the Southern States. For the 
whole country the average number of days attended is only 89 
for each pupil, when the proper school year should count about 
200. While the enrollment and average attendance have 
increased, ‘‘ what the people get on an average is about one half 
an elementary education, and no state.is now giving an educa- 
tion in all its schools that is equal to seven years per inhabitant 
for the rising generation. Some states are giving less than three 
 ©Sawais of Education Report, 1890-91, pages 5, 19, 21, 24. 
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years of 200 days each.’’* It is an obligation of patriotism to 
support and improve these state-managed schools, because they 
are among the best teachers of the duties of citizenship and the 
most potent agency for molding and unifying and binding 
heterogeneous elements of nationality into compactness, unity, 
and homogeneity. We must keep them efficient if we wish 
them to retain public confidence. 

Different religious denominations have schools of higher 
grades in name and general purpose and instruction than the 
public schools, but unfortunately most of them are handicapped 
by high-sounding and deceptive names and impossible courses of 
study. There are twenty-five nominal ‘universities’? and 
‘*colleges,’”’ which embrace primary, secondary, normal, and 
professional grades of instruction. These report, as engaged in 
‘‘eollegiate’’ studies, about 1,000 students. The work done is 
in some instances excellent ; in other cases, it is as defective as 
one could well imagine it to be. This misfortune is not confined 
to colored schools. The last accessible report from the Bureau 
of Education gives twenty-two schools of theology and five each 


of schools of law and of medicine, and in the study of law and 
medicine there has, in the last few years, been a rapid increase 
of students. 


A noticeable feature of the schools organized by religious 
associations is the provision made for industrial education. In 
the special colored schools established or aided by the state, of 
higher order than the public schools, such as those in Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Texas, manual training is required 
for both sexes. As few white schools of the South are provided 
with this necessary adjunct of education, it would be unjust to 
criticise too severely what is being done, along industrial lines, 
in colored schools. It is rather a matter for rejoicing that the 
schools have even been started in this most hopeful direction, 
and especially as the long-wished-for industrial development 
seems to be dawning on the South. Whatever may be our 
speculative opinions as to the progress and development of 
which the negro may be ultimately capable, there can hardly be 


* Annual Statement of Commission of Education for 1894, page 18. 
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a well-grounded opposition to the opinion that the hope for the 
race, in the South, is to be found, not so much in the high 
courses of university instruction, or in schools of technology, as 
in handicraft instruction. This instruction, by whatever name 
called, encourages us, in its results, to continued and liberal 
effort. What such schools as Hampton, thé Spelman, Claflin, 
Tuskegee, Tougaloo, and others have done is the demonstration 
of the feasibility and the value of industrial and mechanical 
training.* The general instruction heretofore given in the 
schools, it is feared, has been too exclusively intellectual, too 
little of that kind which produces intelligent and skilled work- 
men, and therefore not thoroughly adapted to racial develop- 
ment, nor to fitting for the practical duties of life. Perhaps it 
has not been philosophical or practical, but too empirical and 
illusory in fitting a man for ‘‘the conditions in which he will be 
compelled to earn his livelihood and unfold his possibilities.’’ 
The effort has been to fit an adult’s clothing to a child, to take 
the highest courses of instruction and apply them to untutored 
minds. Misguided statesmanship and philanthropy have opened 
“high schools and universities and offered courses in Greek and 
Latin and Hebrew, in theology and philosophy, to those who 
need the rudiments of education and instruction in hand-craft.’’ 
This industrial training is a helpful accompaniment to mental 
training, and both should be based on strong moral character. 
It has been charged that the negroes have had too strong an 
inclination to become preachers or teachers, but this may be in 
part due to the fact that their education has been ill adjusted to 
their needs and surroundings, and that when the pupils leave 
school they do so without having been prepared for the competi- 
tion which awaits them in the struggle for a higher life. 
Whatever may be the discouragements and difficulties, and 
however insufficient may be the school attendance, it is a cheer- 


—— 


* Principal Washington, of Tusk Institute, as the eo mag a hy of his race. 


made an address at the opening of the great Atlanta Exposition, which elicited high 
commendation from President Cleveland and the press of the country for its practical 
wisdom and its broad, catholic, and patriotic sentiments. The ~— Building with 
its interesting exhibits shows what progress has been made by the race in thirty 
years and excites strong hopes for the future. The special work displayed by the 


pe of Hampton and Tuskegee received honorable recognition from the jury of 
ards. 
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ing fact that the schools for the negroes do not encounter the 
prejudices which were too common a few years ago. In fact, 
there may almost be said to be coming a time when soon there 
will be a sustaining public opinion. The struggle of man to 
throw off fetters and rise into true manhood and save souls from 
bondage is a most instructive and thrilling spectacle, awakening 
sympathetic enthusiasm on the part of all who love what is 
noble. 

J. L. M. Curry. 








OUR PRESENT MONETARY CONDITION. 


BY JAMES A. QUARLES, LL.D. 


MAN’S credit depends on what the creditor thinks of his 
honesty and ability to pay. This simple statement needs 
to be carefully noted. A man’s credit is not what he himself 
thinks of his willingness and power to pay. He may be sure of 
his own sincerity ; he may be confident that his affairs are in a 
good state, or that his business is likely to prove prosperous, 
and yet the bank may refuse him a loan, or decline to renew his 
note. 

Moreover, a man’s credit does not depend on his real honesty 
and ability to pay. There are occasions when true and solid . 
men are unable to get credit, because they are not known to the 
creditor. Let the most reliable man in the country present him- 
self to a bank where he is unknown, and ask for a loan of one 
thousand dollars, and he will be at once refused. On the other 
hand, scores of cases occur in which men without integrity and 
without means are readily accommodated, to the disappoint- 
ment and loss of their creditors. 

We repeat then that a man’s credit depends on the opinion 
which his creditor has of him. He may be worthless in char- 
acter and in resources, and yet receive credit if the bank thinks 
him worthy. He may be as honest and as solid as a gold eagle, 
and yet fail of credit if the bank thinks him unreliable. 

The same simple principles apply to communities and to 
nations ; a people’s credit depends on what their creditors think 
of them ; not on what they think of themselves, nor even on 
what they really are and have. 

We are a debtor nation ; there is floating to-day probably an 
aggregate of three billionsof our paper. This includes national, 
state, municipal, corporation, and private debts. Our federal 
government owes one half of this immense sum ; evidenced by 
its bonds and treasury notes. 
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Our creditors are partly our own citizens and partly for- 
eigners. Our home creditors are found chiefly in the East and 
in the cities; the foreign live in Great Britain, Germany, and 
France. ; 

What do our creditors think of us? This seems to be clearly 
shown by several facts. The financial depression of 1893 still 
hangs like a pall of gloom over us. Bradstreet’s and Dun’s 
agencies both report business unsatisfactory. The stock market 
is at its lowest ebb. Foreigners are refusing our investments 
and selling their United States securities. The outflow of gold 
to Europe continues. Our government is forced to borrow 
in order to maintain its gold reserve, and at rates showing a lack 
of confidence in its credit. Manifestly our creditors think that 
we are not gilt-edge. 

Why are our creditors cautious and doubtful? Let us first 
glance at our political state. It is probable that a majority of 
our home creditors affiliate with the Republican party, and so 
we might think that the origin of their distrust is a lack of con- 
fidence in their political adversaries, the Democrats. That this, 
however, does not account for the uneasiness is shown by the 
fact that the Republicans have overwhelmingly defeated their 
opponents in the elections of the past three years, and are now 
morally certain of the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches of our government for years to come. If, therefore, 
distrust of the Democrats were the cause, the sure evidences of 
the clearing of the skies would be manifest; as the Democrats 
are now powerless for good or ill. The fact, however, is that 
business is still reported unsatisfactory, and the draining of the 
treasury’s gold continues. 

The creditors have cause enough to doubt the Democrats ; for 
they have shown themselves incompetent to rule, their organiza- 
tion and discipline are a rope of sand; they are hopelessly 
divided on both money and the tariff, and the man whom their 
national conventions of the last twelve years have chosen as their 
leader their local bosses and political bummers have mercilessly 
knifed. There is no wonder that the country has repudiated 
the party with disgust. 
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But the creditors have equal cause to doubt the Republicans, 
whose financial leaders have brought us to our present condition; 
who formulated and passed and judicially and legislatively con- 
firmed the legal tender treasury note act; one of whose 
candidates for the presidency, Allison, joined with Bland in 
opening the flood-gates of silver ; whose financial idol, Sherman, 
framed, and whose last president signed, the silver bullion act ; 
who politically own the free silver mining states of the West ; 
one of whose New England senators has already introduced a 
free silver coinage bill ; and one of whose reputed candidates for 
the presidency has dared to come out unequivocally in favor of 
a sound currency. There is no wonder that the creditors dis- 
trust the Republicans. 

The tariff is not the cause of the distrust: for the creditors, as 
such, do not care for the tariff; the trouble began under the 
McKinley Act, it continued under the Wilson Act, and it con- 
tinues now that the McKinley party is again triumphant; the 
Wilson Act has produced more revenue with less taxation than 
did its high tariff predecessor. 

Our creditors are financiers, and are therefore moved by 
financial considerations. Moreover, they are financiers of a 
definite school of thought. There may be said to be three finan- 
cial schools, so far as money is concerned. The lowest holds the 
populistic idea of fiat money ; the next, the free silver scheme ; 
and the highest, the single gold standard doctrine. There is no 
doubt that our creditors, with rare exceptions, belong to the gold 
standard school. This is true of those who are our fellow- 
citizens, and it is more universally true of our foreign creditors 
in Great Britain, Germany, and France. 

If this is a fact, and no one will question it, then it matters 
not whether our creditors are right or wrong in their financial 
theory, so long as they hold to that theory they will be con- 
trolled by it. The gold standard may be wrong, and the free 
silver or the fiat money view may be correct; nevertheless, our 
gold-bug creditors look at us through their gold-rimmed glasses 
and estimate us accordingly. 

Moreover, the creditors of the civilized world are gold men ; 
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even free silver magnates, such as Senator Stewart and Governor 
Altgeld, are said to draw their bills receivable on the gold 
standard. So that, should we wish to transfer our three billions 
of credit from the gold-bugs to the silver or the fiat men, we 
could not do it. We are forced, right or wrong, willing or 
unwilling, to be measured by the gold standard. If we measure 
well by it, we have credit, we can borrow on good terms, credi- 
tors will be glad to get and keep our paper. If we measure 
ill by it, our credit suffers, we borrow on bad terms, creditors 
will be slow to take and willing to get rid of our paper. 

All this seems as clear as the sun; let us then test ourselves 
by the gold standard and see how we measure. According to 
the latest information, obtained by our Treasury Department 
and furnished by the courtesy of the director of the mint, our 
country has too little gold. Of our total circulation, $1,660, - 
400,000, only $618,100,000 are gold, about 37 per cent. The 
insufficiency of this as a basis for our money will be better seen 
by comparison with others in the following table (United States 
figures are for November 1, 1895, all others January 1, 1895) : 


Total Circulation. . Per Cent Gold. 
37 


United States. . 
The world... .. 


y 
Great Britain... 


In the judgment of our gold standard creditors we have too 
much silver, as this table will show : 


Gold, Silver. Per Cent Silver. 
United States... $ 625,600,000 101 
The world 4,086,800,000 4,070,500,000 = 
7 
Europe 
Germany 
Great Britain... 


It will be equally apparent that we have too much uncovered 


r: 
pape Gold. Paper. Per Cent Paper. 
United States. . .$ 618,100,000 
The world 4 
Europe 


»S8éSE 
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These facts show that we have a less percentage of gold and 
a@ greater percentage of silver and uncovered paper than has 
the entire world, the whole of Europe, or any one of the three 
countries where our foreign creditors live. We cannot think it 
strange that the financiers of Europe, and especially those of 
Great Britain, Germany, and France, look upon us with distrust, 
and are disposed to realize on their American debts, are shy of 
American investments, and call for gold in the settlement of 
commercial balances. 

Perhaps we should stop here, and let this paper have the 
single purpose of showing why our credit is not good from 
the standpoint of our creditors. There are, however, other evils 
in our monetary condition which we shall briefly present. 

In our present system, the national government is not only 
responsible for its own issues of bonds and treasury notes, but is 
also the security for the paper of the national banks and for 
our vast volume of silver money. It is pledged by law to 
redeem the national bank issues with its own treasury notes, 
and being equally pledged by law to preserve the parity of gold 
and silver, it is compelled for this purpose to redeem the silver 
bullion notes with gold. Every greenback treasury note ($346, - 
681,016), every Sherman silver bullion note ($139,583,280), 
every national bank note ($213,960,598), and every currency 
certificate ($48,735,000), making a total of $748,959,894, are 
virtually sight drafts on the United States treasury for gold. 

Under our present laws, the United States government is com- 
pelled to redeem in gold over seven hundred millions of paper, 
and yet has no means of procuring gold except the buying of it 
with bonds. Every dollar of its revenue can be paid in silver 
or in paper ; it is compelled to pay in gold, but none of its dues 
can be collected in gold. As a fact, no gold is paid into its 
treasury on imports or on excises. 

Moreover, as matters now stand, the United States treasury is 
compelled to furnish all the gold needed to settle our commercial 
balances. A debt of ten millions is due in Europe, no cotton or 
wheat or other commercial bills can be bought to offset it, the 
gold must be sent; the banker (whose business it is to furnish 
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such exchanges), instead of going to his own vaults for the gold, 
draws it out of the United States treasury. The banks of the 
country conduct the foreign exchanges, so long as they can be 
affected by mere bookkeeping, but, as soon as gold is necessary, 
they consider the United States treasury the only foreign 
exchange bank in the land. Our laws allow and invite them to 
do this. 

To complete the fatuous absurdity of our system, the law 
forbids the United States treasury to cancel its notes after they 
have been redeemed in gold, and compels it to issue those 
redeemed notes again. The purpose of this enactment was to 
prevent a contraction of the currency ; but surely it does not 
contract the currency any more to withhold a greenback from 
circulation than to withhold any other kind of moncy. If 
the treasury does not pay out greenbacks for its expenses, it 
must use some other form of currency. 

The effect of this law is to make our greenbacks the endless 
chain cups of an elevator, pumping the gold out of the United 
States treasury into the vaults of European bankers. Any one 
so disposed can, with malicious or merely humorous intent, 
wreck the United States treasury with a ten-dollar greenback ; 
nay, with ten dollars of any kind of money. Let him begin 
with a ten-dollar silver certificate. For this he can get ten silver 
dollars ; for the ten silver dollars some one will give him a ten- 
dollar Sherman silver bullion note. This he can exchange with 
a friend for a ten-dollar national bank note, which the United 
States treasury must redeem with a ten-dollar greenback. He is 
now ready for business ; this one little cup is all he needs. He 
is the chain and the greenback is the cup. He revolves 
the chain with its cup to the United States treasury and 
takes out ten dollars in gold; the chain then moves to a bank, 
empties its gold, and gets another greenback cup in place of it. 
The chain roils round to the treasury again and scoops up ten 
dollars more in gold ; moves back to the bank, empties the gold, 
gets another greenback cup, and so on and on, until the last gold 
eagle is drawn from the treasury. 

Thus we see that by our system the United States treasury is 
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made to back all the credit money of the country with its gold, 
and to furnish all the gold for our foreign exchanges. It is com- 
pelled to do these things without the power to get a dollar of 
gold through any ordinary channel of its business. It is de- 
prived of power and loaded with responsibility. 

Another evil of our monetary condition is the inelasticity of 
the national bank issues ; rather, it is the certainty of their con- 
traction, when the expanding business of the country requires 
increased currency to facilitate it. This is strikingly seen in the 
fact that the national bank notes reached a maximum of three 
hundred and fifteen millions in 1882, and contracted. to one hun- 
dred and twenty-three millions in 1890. As the country pros- 
pers, its bonds are reduced; its outstanding obligations appreci- 
ate, and the banks find it unprofitable to use them for cir- 
culation. 

To sum up the evils, they are too little gold, too much silver 


and paper, government banking, and an improper basis for our 
national bank issues. 


THE REMEDY. 


We have not yet perhaps fully recognized the evil in too little 
gold, too much silver and paper. The silverites and Populists 
will shiver or boil when it is declared that we are suffering from 
an undue expansion of our currency. That this is true, how- 
ever, every economist will see, as soon as a few facts are called 
to his attention. Unquestionably every community needs less 
money in proportion to its facilities for banking and intercom- 
munication. Unquestionably, the area of trade is becoming 
more and more world wide, and the law of supply and demand 
is equalizing prices gradually throughout the realm of traffic. 
Unquestionably, money, like other values, when trade is free, 
flows from where it is in excess to where it is in deficiency. 

Let us apply these principles to our case. The United States 
has made in the last twenty years immense advances in its facil- 
ities for banking and intercommunication. London, the focal 
center of the world’s business, needs and uses but one dollar in a 
hundred for its exchanges; and England, the greatest commercial 
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nation in the world, has the smallest amount of money in pro- 
portion to its business of any country on the earth. In 1860, we 
had in circulation $435,407,252, a per capita of $13.85 ; in 1879, 
at the resumption of specie payments, we had $818)631,791, a 
per capita of $16.75 ; December 1, 1893, we reached the maxi- 
mum of $1,726,994,290, a per capita of $25.57; December 1, 
1895, the volume had shrunk to $1,594,195,479, a per capita of 
$22.61; we have lost from circulation over one hundred and 
thirty millions in the last two years. We still have a per capita 
fifteen per cent greater than Great Britain, thirty per cent 
greater than Germany, and an aggregate twenty-two per cent 
greater than France, eighty greater than Germany, and over 
one hundred per cent greater than England. Manifestly we 
have a disproportionate amount of currency. 

With an excess of money our prices are inflated. This is not 
observed so long as general business is prosperous; when, how- 
ever, the pinch comes, and we have to compete in the world’s 
market with rival producers, whose prices are not fictitiously 
inflated, then we go to the wall and are forced to yield to our 
competitors. That seems our condition now; with stores of 
corn, cotton, and wheat unsold, and unsalable at our prices in the 
markets of Europe. 

As we cannot pay for our foreign purchases in our own 
products at our prices, we are compelled to pay for them in 
money. As neither our silver nor our paper is current in 
Europe, or in London, the world’s clearing-house, we are forced 
to ship our gold, the only recognized money of the civilized 
world, in order to meet our balances. This gold the banks de- 
cline to furnish, preferring to put the burden, as we invite them 
to do, on the United States treasury. 

Economic laws are now working to correct inflation, but, in 
the mean time, we must suffer in the recovery from our debauch, 
our mania a potu from the silver tank. Our legislation, so far as 
this evil is concerned, is now as it should be; we are making no 
more silver dollars, and we are coining all the gold that comes 
to our mints. 

The next, and now the pressing, evil is our government being 
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forced by law to discharge the two banking functions of issuing 
paper money and mediating foreign exchanges. Both of these 
evils may be corrected by the retirement of the treasury notes ; 
because these are the paper money issued and are the means by 
which the treasury is forced to furnish gold for foreign ex- 
changes. We may get rid of them by the plan suggested at the 
late banker’s convention in Atlanta, or by the plan of President 
Cleveland. The former proposes to keep the objectionable 
treasury notes in existence, but to lock them up in the treasury 
vaults where they can do no harm, and make them the basis for 
the issue in their stead of national bank notes. This plan is 
recommended by its providing a basis for our bank issues, on 
which the government pays no interest. As objections, it seems 
tainted with fiatism, it makes the bank notes inconvertible paper, 
and leaves the treasury notes where a future populistic Congress 
may call them forth for further evil. 

President Cleveland proposes to redeem the treasury notes 
with government bonds, and then destroy the notes. (This cuts 
off the mad dog’s tail just behind the ears and forever disposes 
of him.) Their place as money is to be supplied by national 
bank notes, based on government bonds. As the government is 
not a bank and as evil has arisen out of its attempt to bank, 
clearly it should withdraw from the business and give bonds in- 
stead of paper money for its obligations. Only one objection 
occurs to this plan, and that is the objection of the fiatists ; why 
pay interest on the government debt, when treasury notes would 
do as well? The answer is plain, because treasury notes have 
not done as well. Moreover, these very treasury notes, though 
they do not bear interest themselves, have recently increased 
our bonded debt with high-rate bonds, to the amount of over 
one hundred and sixty millions of dollars; and if they are not 
retired, are likely to add as many more. 

When the treasury notes are disposed of, our only paper 
money, besides the coin certificates, will be national bank notes, 
unless we have state bank currency. Shall we have it? Surely 
not, for every reason. No man sixty years of age, a resident of 
this country, will wish again to be plagued with these pests; 
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some of which were indeed as good as gold, but most of which 
were as bad and baseless as fiat money. We cannot have a 
uniform, universally recognized, and certainly secure paper 
money under state laws. What kind of paper money would 
Stewart and Wolcott, and Peffer and Bland and Altgeld and 
company issue? 

The arguments for state banks are merely specious. It is said 
that we want a local currency for local use. The only truth in 
this is, that local banks of deposit, discount, and exchange are 
needed for local purposes; but local banks of issue are not. 
Are the tea, coffee, sugar, cottons, woolens, etc., we need pro- 
duced in every local community where used? Are the gold and 
silver coins and treasury notes minted or issued in all the local 
communities where they are used? Are the national bank notes 
confined in their circulation to the place of their nativity ? 

Moreover, why may not banks under a national law be local, as 
well as those organized under state laws? The national authority 
extends over every state and over the territories as well, so that 
every community which wishes a bank of issue under a national 
charter can have one by complying with the common regulations 
required of all. 

There is only one reason which would make state bank notes 
more local in their circulation than those of national banks, and 
that is their doubtful credit. This reduces the argument for 
local state banks to a plea for banks whose issues would not cir- 
culate beyond their own restricted territory, because of their 
lack of credit. This places the advocacy of state banks on the 
same ground as that which underlies free silver and fiat money ; 
a wild cry for more currency, and the poorer the better. 

The new paper then, which takes the place of the treasury 
notes, must be the issue of banks organized under the common, 
national law of the land. This alone will insure their uniformity, 
reliability, and universal circulation. The problem will be to 
provide a plan which will combine perfect security with 
elasticity. Our presefit national banking system is safe but not 
elastic. What is known as the Baltimore Plan would remedy 
this defect in the system, by providing for an emergency circula- 
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tion, like the clearing-house certificates issued in 1893, which 
would be retired as soon as the strain was over, because of the 
tax placed upon it by the law. 

If our new Congress will rise above the plane of low partisan- 
ism to the height of intelligent patriotism, and enact a law 
providing for the retirement of all the treasury notes by the 
issue of low interest bonds in their place, and substituting for 
them as currency bank notes issued under national authority, 
with conditions insuring their security and elasticity, our finan- 
cial sky would clear, our credit would be restored, and prosperity 
would again bless the land. 


JAMES A. QUARLES. 











SHALL PRISONERS BE REFORMED? AN IMPORTANT 
STEP IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY ARTHUR L. BATES, ESQ. 


N the 26th day of June, 1895, Governor Daniel H. Hastings 

of Pennsylvania set his hand and approval to an act of 

assembly, authorizing the erection of workhouses in the several 

counties of the commonwealth. The provisions of this act are 
substantially as follows : 

It declares that it shall be lawful for county commissioners of 
any county of this commonwealth, having first obtained the ap- 
proval of two consecutive grand juries and of the Court of Quar- 
ter Sessions of such county, to establish a workhouse. 

Such workhouse shall be under the control of the county com- 
missioners, and they are empowered to make such by-laws, rules, 
and regulations as they may deem necessary for its government. 

They are authorized to use land already held for county pur- 
poses, or to purchase lands not exceeding fifty acres, and to re- 
pair or erect buildings. 

In case of such erection or purchase, the county commissioners 
shall transfer from the county jail to the said workhouse all per- 
sons having more than ten days to serve, who shall have been 
committed for vagrancy, drunkenness, or disorderly conduct, 
and also such other persons as the Court of Quarter Sessions of 
such county may direct to be so transferred; and thereafter, 
when any person or persons shall be convicted in said court of 
any offense, the punishment whereof, by existing laws, is or may 
be imprisonment in the county jail, said court may either sen- 
tence to said jail or workhouse all persons convicted of vagrancy, 
drunkenness, or disorderly conduct, or of any other offense for 
which they may now be sentenced to imprisonment in the county 
jail, there to be fed and clothed and treated as provided for in 
this act and the rules and regulations of such workhouse. 
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An important feature of the act is, that any magistrate of the 
county, including all justices of the peace in any city, borough, 
or township, may commit vagrants to such workhouse for a 
period of not less than thirty days, nor more than six months, 
and any person convicted of drunkenness for a period not to 
exceed thirty days; with the provision that if the sentence shall 
be for less than ten days the party shall be committed to the 
county jail instead of the workhouse, and that on a second con- 
viction for any of these causes the parties respectively may be 
sentenced for double the time of their former commitment. 

Every person committed to the workhouse, either by the Court 
of Quarter Sessions or by justices and magistrates, shall, unless 
disqualified by sickness or otherwise, be kept at some useful 
employment, such as. may be suited to his or her age and 
capacity, and such as shall be most profitable to the institution 
and tend to promote the best interests of the party ; and if any 
person shall refuse to perform the work assigned to him or her, 
or to be guilty of other acts of insubordination, it shall be the 
duty of the superintendent to punish such person by close con- 
finement on a diet of bread and water only, or in such other 
manner as the rules and regulations hereinbefore provided may 
prescribe, of which refusal and punishment the superintendent 
shall keep a record and report to the county commissioners. It 
is also required that a separate apartment in said workhouse 
shall be provided for habitual drunkards. 

The commissioners of the several counties are by the same act 
authorized to issue bonds upon the credit of the county for the 
purchase of land and erection of buildings, and to levy a tax to 
pay interest and face of the bonds. 

The foregoing is the substantial and important part of the act 
recently passed by the Pennsylvania Legislature, and by the 
governor made a law. 

The question is being asked more and more frequently, by 
those who have given any attention whatever to the subject of 
prisons and prison discipline, whether the reformatory system is 
not a great step in advance over the system of mere incarcera- 
tion so long followed in this country. 
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Idleness breeds crime. It never preventsit. Shall those who 
have been committed to jails and prisons, especially those who 
are guilty of the lesser grades of offense, be simply punished, or 
shall they be reformed % ; 

Shall the state set before those who are committed for the 
infraction of its laws the good example and wholesome lesson of 
industry, or shall it allow the imprisoned inmates, through idle- 
ness, to be turned out upon the world at the expiration of their 
sentence—worse and more depraved, rather than better? 

Work is discipline. We are all sentenced to work. From 
that early time when God said, ‘‘In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread,’’ there has never come to a sober-minded citizen 
a single day in which there is not work, and which is not 
crowded with duties. 

From having sustained an official relation to the government 
of my own city for the past six years, my observation is that 
there are a large number of offenders who are committed over 
and over again to the jail for drunkenness, disorderly conduct, 
and vagrancy, to whom confinement in the jail is no punishment 
at all. I refer to a class of idle loafers to whom wholesome, 
well-directed labor would be something of a punishment, and at 
the same time most excellent discipline, compelling them to 
acquire the industry which would be a practical benefit to them 
on being released. , 

In the old days public punishment appears to have had but 
one object, and that to terrify and deter through torture. The 
cruelties and horrors of the prison houses were almost past 
belief. But under onr modern civilization, thumb-screws, 
ponderous irons, merciless scourgings, underground dungeons, 
and chaining to dead bodies have given place to a far different 
system. 

I believe that all punishment, especially the punishment of 
crimes of the lesser grade, such as are for prisoners who are 
kept within our own counties, should be conducted mainly with 
the view of reforming the offenders. The culprit is the patient. 
The judge who consigns him to punishment stands as the 
parent, guardian, or master. The malady is chronic rather 
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than acute, but the treatment ought to be regulated by princi- 
ples carried on under a certain system and administered with a 
firm and unflinching hand. 

Keeping persons merely as boarders is becoming exceedingly 
expensive. Each year the demands of our charitable and penal 
institutions grow more urgent and numerous upon the public 
treasury, as well as upon private benevolence. 

Our best people seem to devote more time to the relief of the 
present distress without consideration of the causes which pro- 
duce the growing evils, while our law-makers occupy them- 
selves more with projects for increasing revenues by taxation, 
in order to provide larger sums to pour into public sieves, than 
with the study of measures for stopping the leaks in our social 
economy. 

According to Mr. Boies, a member of the Pennsylvania 
National Prison Association, in his work on “Prisoners and 
Paupers,’”’ the cost of county jails in Pennsylvania alone was 
$372,290 for 1880, and $723,013 for 1890, an increase of 94.2 per 
cent, and there was expended in support of all classes, includ- 
ing hospitals, homes, etc., in 1880, $4,480,351, and in 1890, 
$9,511,970, an increase of 110.9 per cent for a single decade. 
This indicates an alarming and unnatural increase in the number 
of criminals and all other wards supported at public expense. 

Our state institutions are crowded to their utmost capacity on 
account of this rapid increase. The cost of the county jails 
has multiplied more than four times as fast as the increase in 
population. 

If relief is to come, as it surely must, if we are to make 
public burdens lighter rather than heavier, it must come from 
some intelligent effort, calculated to remove the cause and cure 
the diseases which afflict society, rather than by a lavish 
extravagance of appropriations wrenched from other sources. 
Indiscriminate public charity nourishes and cultivates public 
pauperism just as certainly as indiscriminate private charity 
increases beggary and want. 

The modern county jail is a hot-bed of crime. I repeat that 
the indiscriminate mingling of persons of every age, sex, and 
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class, with the life of idleness allowed and carried on in our 
county jails, together with unrestricted visitation by outside 
friends, and the supply of depraved papers, literature, cards, 
tobacco, and sometimes liquor—in short, the utter absence of all 
reformatory influences and a prevalence of every means of cor- 
ruption—must result and does result in confirming all the 
inmates in a criminal course of life. 

The act of the Pennsylvania Legislature, an outline of which is 
given in the opening of this article, provides that every person 
committed to the workhouse shall be kept at some useful employ- 
ment. 


The great merit of the workhouse system seems to be the skill 
acquired in trades and handicraft by so many otherwise idle and 
useless hands. Convict mechanics are rarely found ready-made. 
The statistics of the results of the workhouse system show 
hundreds if not thousands of cases where the prisoner, during 
the term of sentence, has been taught a useful occupation and 
has followed it industriously after his discharge. 


The English statistics show where the system has been fol- 
lowed for years that eighty-two per cent of the total number of 
convicts employed at useful trades learned them while in prison. 

The system which county workhouses would inaugurate is not 
an untried one. The annual reports from the Huntingdon Re- 
formatory and the state institution at Elmira, New York, both 
speak volumes for their success; they show that the cost of 
keeping criminals has been largely decreased by systematic and 
thorough supervision, together with the avails of the workshop 
and forge and other departments of industry fostered therein ; 
but, better than all, and what speaks loudest for the success of 
the system, is the long list of those who, formerly criminals, 
have become sober, industrious, law-abiding citizens. 

It is asserted by those who have made a careful study of this 
question, among others the Honorable Eugene Smith, one of 
the vice-presidents of the National Prison Association, in a paper 
recently read on the evils of sheriffs’ management, that if all the 
convicts now herded in the county jails were placed in reforma- 
tories and workhouses under proper management, that eighty 
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per cent of them would be so trained as to lead a life of honest 
self-support. As to the economic gain to property and tax- 
payers, the statement is made, which appears at first somewhat 
startling, but which can be fully vindicated by positive figures at 
command, that the saving to the community computed in actual 
money, resulting from reclaiming eighty per cent of our jail 
convicts, would be sufficient in a single year to rebuild all the 
county jails in the United States. 

But the objection is made that the expense of such an institu- 
tion would be too great for one county to bear. If we are 
short-sighted, and look only at this matter through a few short 
years, this may be true. But what is best, is that which will 
gradually improve the condition of the criminal class, and in 
that way stop the rapid increase of the number of inmates of the 
jails and prisons. 

Whether it is expedient for counties immediately to erect 
workhouses is a question to be determined by commissioners, 
assisted by grand jurors and courts, after viewing all the facts, 
such as expenses, available funds, tax levies, and especially the 
needs and wants of the community. 

What would be a moderate cost per capita for maintaining 
prisoners in one county might be either cheap or exorbitant in 
another, so much depends on local surroundings and economic 
management. Nor let any one flatter himself that a perfect 
system of prison management can be at once adopted in this 
country by abandoning the jail system, except as a place for de- 
tention, or that workhouses can be immediately erected and our 
law-breakers and vicious characters immediately transformed 
into skilful mechanics and law-abiding citizens; but the state- 
ment already made can be emphasized and here reiterated, that 
idleness and careless treatment of those committed to prison are 
wrong both in theory and in practice, and make the prisoner a 
worse citizen at his release than when he was sentenced. The 
gain to the county or to the institution is a small and inconsid- 
erable item, but the gain to society, in teaching men who have 
been warring against it and against themselves, to become regu- 
lar in habits, proficient if not skilled in labor, and fit to go in 
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harmony with the world at large, rather than to fly in its face, is 
worth all the effort made, and is a result more far-reaching in 
its effects than the mere saving of dollars and cents. 

In sheer defense we must do something other than what we 
are doing. If a single county cannot afford to erect a work- 
house, let the law be so amended that two or more counties may 
join in the project. Pauperism and crime are becoming an 
enormous burden and drag upon our public prosperity. Neither 
patriot nor philanthropist, Christian, pagan, capitalist, nor 
wage-worker can afford to ignore the subject. The task is full 
of promise, rather than hopeless. The tendency and spirit of 
the time are toward that legislation and action which would re- 
form rather than simply punish. Punishment may be all the 
offender deserves, but society and the body politic deserve and 
are entitled to more, and our highest duty is to society and 


the state. 
ARTHUR L. BATES. 





NEEDED CHANGES IN MUNICIPAL METHODS. 


BY HON. J. H. WALKER, LL.D. 


HEN a system is inefficient and wasteful, it is in that de- 
gree, necessarily, essentially corrupt, and when a serv- 
ice is unnecessarily a poor service, it is a dishonest or corrupt 
service. There is not a business man who does not know that 
any private enterprise would have been made bankrupt a score 
of times in the last forty years under such management as pre- 
vails in city business. An entire separation of the authority to 
decide on what work is to be done, the doing of the work, and 
the approval of the work after being done, is fundamental to 
good government. In order to this, a large legislative body is 
absolutely necessary. The will or sense of the people—the par- 
ticipation of the people in their own government—cannot be 
had except in a large legislative body; neither can it be had 
unless its members are elected on a general ticket rather than 
singly. Elect ten persons on a general ticket, and each party 
will be obliged to put on the ticket persons representing ten 
classes in its constituency, in age, in occupation, in organization, 
and in opinion, or the ticket representing a class or only a few 
will surely meet defeat. That is the only way all classes can be 
represented. A small legislative body necessarily and inevitably 
absorbs in itself the executive and judicial powers. 

I cannot here give the details of what a city charter should be, 
but I will only say it should provide for absolute and complete 
local self-government, limited only by the constitution and laws 
of the state. It should provide for a large legislative body, and 
how that body should be constituted. 

For instance: In a city as large as my own* elect each year 
@ mayor, with powers corresponding to those of the governor 
of the state, having the veto power, not only over each act, but 
also to veto any item in an act. 
~ * Worcester, Mass., 100,000 inhabitants. 
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2d. Elect five aldermen each year in each of the nine wards, 
for the term of three years, on a general ticket, and five alder- 
men-at-large, each for three years, on a general ticket, making 
a total of 150 aldermen. ; 

3d. Elect ten members of the common council each year in 
each of the nine wards, for three years, on a general ticket, 
making a total of 270 councilmen. 

This plan would give desirable, true, and consistent minority 
representation. 

4th. Prohibit any member of the board of aldermen or of the 
common council from having any control over or in any way in- 
terfering with any work being done by or for the city ; provided, 
however, that this provision shall not hinder any committee of 
the city council, or of either branch of it, from taking part in 
any investigation into any transaction in which any person em- 
ployed by the city was or is engaged, or from doing any work or 
furnishing any supplies to the city as a bidder under any public — 
advertisement for work or for supplies ordered by the city 
council. 

5th. That those persons now clothed with any power, by any 
authority whatsoever, by any existing law or act of any city 
official, shall not be curtailed in their powers or duty excepting 
as is now provided, until the city council shall devolve such 
duty on some other body or individual. 

This, in substance, is all the charter we need. We can govern 
ourselves without interference from anybody, so we do not act 
contrary to the laws of the state. 

Give us this system and we shall have a legitimate minority 
representation. It is only in this way that the minority can put 
its best men into their legitimate place. 

This system, in its working, would give the city the services 
of its sons in the years of their highest ideals and aspirations, 
their purest patriotism and sublimest courage. They would at 
that time have a chance to serve the city they love. How the 
memory of the patriotic enthusiasm with which I entered upon 
my duty in the city council, to which I was elected in my 
twenty-third year, comes back to me! Give the young men a 
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chance! Then we shall know whom of them to call to the 
broader field of state and national councils. 

At least ten of the 270 men will be under twenty-five years of 
age, and over fifty will be under thirty, and they will not be the 
least useful part of the council. 

The one and only disgrace that has come to any political unit 
in Massachusetts has been in her cities. How many of us have 
gone over the list of discredited city governments? Our fathers 
constituted large legislative bodies in Massachusetts, and there 
was no one thing they more tenaciously insisted upon than that 
the three functions, legislative, executive, and judicial, should 
not be vested in them ; but each in different individuals, and in 
different bodies of individuals. The whole body of experience 
in democratic government, without an exception, proves that 
accountability, efficiency, and economy cannot possibly be 
secured in any other way. The organization of our city govern- 
ments thoroughly violates this principle. 

I repeat, it has been conclusively proved that distinct, con- 
spicuous, and sole responsibility, of the responsible executor of 
work, is the only condition under which prompt, cheap, and 
efficient service can be secured. The mixing of legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial action and responsibility, as is now done in 
our city government, makes it impossible to ‘‘fix’’ responsibil- 
ity, for results, on any individual. It permits, invites, and then 
conceals and protects, incompetency, neglect, and positive fraud. 
It is our duty now to correct our system, so that what has been 
true hitherto shall be true in the future, and before disgrace 
comes upon us. 

We must remember that success in enterprises does not so 
much depend upon individual ability and industry as upon sys- 
tematizing work, and the making it impossible for the persons 
executing the work to evade responsibility for failures. 

Look at the great Washburn & Moen works ; how long would 
they run if their management depended on the general ability of 
one man alone? But the system is such that the head of the 
concern can touch a wire that puts him in contact instantly with 
any department and any employee; if even the humblest 
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worker goes wrong, he touches a wire that communicates it at 
once to the head, and either he immediately corrects his error or 
he loses his job. 

Extensive business enterprises are not successful, primarily, 
because of conspicuous business ability, or industry, in their 
management, as compared with system and organization. 

In the organization is the greatest ability shown; and, 
secondly, in selecting the agents to execute what is planned. 
Superior organization and system, with only moderate ability in 
Management, beat out and destroy competitive establishments 
less carefully organized, even when the latter are managed by 
men of ten times more natural ability and better technical train- 
ing. All well-organized establishments have a system upon 
which every man employed and every piece of work done can 
be, and is, measured and tested to approval, or loss of position. 

It is patent to all that every successful private business is 
directed and controlled by one mind. He secures his ascendancy 
in fair competition and the unbiased decision of his associates. 
This autocracy is a condition precedent to success. Only advice 
of each partner is sought outside the subordinate domain of each. 
Each executes his particular work to the approval of all, finally 
tested in the market. 

In nature extremes always meet. Thus good government must 
be either by one wise man, or by a large body of men, in legis- 
lation. This action accords with all human éxperience. There 
is no middle ground. 

Our state government is a success. Why? Because in it the 
legislative, executive, and judicial functions are absolutely sep- 
arated from each other. Our town governments are successful. 
Why? Because of the legislation in the town-meeting, and the 
execution of work being given into the hands of their selectmen, 
every citizen being a critic upon their acts, not a boss of them. 
In our hermaphrodite city governments, there is no such separa- 
tion of the several functions. In communities where men are 
less honorable than our citizens, corruption inevitably results. 

Look at the corruption in New Jersey—upper body of twenty- 
one members, lower body of sixty members ; the corruption in 
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Louisiana, thirty-seven and ninety-eight ; the corruption charged 
in Ohio, thirty-one and one hundred and seven; the corruption 
in New York, fifty and one hundred and sixteen; while the 
British Parliament has 700, and no difficulty is found in legis- 
lating. After reaching a given number, the larger body has less 
debate. The speaking is left to the ablest men in it. In small 
legislative bodies the constituents of each member demand that 
he shall “‘ amplify himself,’’ as the farmer said of his noisy bull. 
It is proved that corruption in government thrives, other things 
being equal, in proportion to the number of members in the pop- 
ular branch of its legislative body, the rule being, the smaller 
the body the more corrupt the government. 

The popular branch of a government not only has the legisla- 
tive function, but it is the great inquest or grand jury of the 
people. Men do not investigate themselves. To be faithful and 
efficient to its duties, it must be kept clear from executive and 
judicial duties. It is notoriously true that the Massachusetts 
House of 240 members passes good legislation, to be many times 
defeated in the Senate before it becomes law ; and that the Sen- 
ate of forty passes bad Iggislation, to be defeated in the House 
many times before the people are afflicted with it. Legislation 
in small bodies is had because of log-rolling, trading in the coat- 
rooms. They practically legislate in the dark; discussions in 
them are for the purpose of hoodwinking the people in too many 
‘cases ; to conceal real motives and purposes rather than to elicit 
and proclaim truth and righteousness. 

Theoretically these three functions may be kept separate when 
‘small legislative bodies control in cities, but in practice it is 
proved by all past experience that only when large legislative 
bodies are in control does the legislative body fail practically to 
absorb in itself the executive and judicial function, to the utter 
confusion of authority, the waste of the public money, and the 
preventing of the people knowing who is responsible for the 
abuse of their confidence. ; 

Students of civil government all agree in condemning the 
results attained in the government of American cities. There is 
not a student of the principles on which free government is 
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founded, there is not a man who has studied the results reached 
in the government of American cities, who does not deprecate 
existing conditions and is not in so far ashamed of his country. 
They are all severe on the false principle followed in all of their 
governments. 

Their charters are so faulty in principle that they are neces- 
sarily being constantly tinkered toward despotic power in their 
mayors. Their governments are being called to account in a 
way that violates every principle of trusting the people and 
allowing them to govern themselves. Witness the constant 
appeals to the legislature by the citizens of nearly every city 
against the city governments. These things are not done 
because such acts commend themselves to the people, but in 
utter desperation changes are constantly being made toward the 
evils of despotic power to escape the evils in cities that every 
one deprecates. 

Every expedient has been suggested and resorted to, to im- 
prove city governments, excepting the true one, viz.: that of 
trusting the people to govern themselves and making it sure, in 
large legislative bodies. 

In many European cities, a very few of the largest tax- 
payers elect a part of the city council; then comes a 
larger number who elect another part; a very small fraction of 
the council is elected by the whole population. This givesa 
practical business government, by those qualified to engage in it, 
but it is not a government by the people. 

The corruption in New York City is notorious. It has only 
one body of twenty-six; Philadelphia has two bodies of thirty- 
one and ninety-nine; Baltimore two bodies of eleven and 
twenty-two; Chicago one body of thirty-four; Boston two 
bodies of twelve and seventy-five. 

Conspicuous defects and maladministrations of public officers 
are almost impossible of correction by the legislative branch of 
the government, because members of the small boards of alder- 
men and council, in fact, the whole legislative branch of the 
government, that only can correct them, are mixed up in the 
executive and judicial acts complained of. In fact, they become 
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a part of the evils to be corrected, and who ever knew corrupt 
governments to reform themselves ? 

It is said there was once a member of the committee on light- 
ing streets in our city council, who, after the committee had 
driven the stakes for setting street lights, changed them to suit 
his friends, he being ‘‘ boss’’ of the doing of the work. 

There was once an alderman who actually altered the decree 
fixing the grade of astreet—and very materially altered it— 
without the knowledge of any other member, and it went 
through as he altered it. I know what I am talkingabout. This 
is not conjecture. 

In 1854 and 1855 there was a young man in the council who 
looked into the management of the fire department. He exposed 
its inefficiency and mismanagement. An old and influential 
member arose and said: ‘‘ Well, what are you going to do 
about itt’? Hereplied: ‘I’m not going to do anything about 
it. I’ve given you the facts and now you will take the respon- 
sibility.’”’ And they were forced to go ahead and reorganize the 
department. We have had the best fire department in the state 
from that day to this. 

How long is the government of our cities to be run by a body 
of men so small that it is practicable for its business to be done 
upon the principle in legislation of each legislator to say to the 
others, ‘You mind your department and business and I will 
mind mine.’’ In small bodies it is the custom to legislate upon 
the understanding that, ‘‘I will tickle you if you will tickle 
me,’’ and that custom is so high and noble, and works so well in 
practice, it is distressing to me to call it in question. 

Again, for the city council to allow a person, paid for his 
services out of the public treasury, to receive gratuities in money 
or any other valuable thing from any citizen (as is the custom 
now), is advertising justice to be sold to the highest bidder. 

What think you of allowing the drinking of alcoholic liquors 
by guardians of the public peace? There is scarcely a respect- 
able citizen who does not believe any policeman should hold his 
place for a day who will not be a total abstainer from alcoholic 
liquors from the day he takes his commission until he goes out 
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of the service. If the police cannot be total abstainers, from the . 
day they enter the service until the end, they have no business 
on the force. When it comes to a policeman being discharged 
for drunkenness, it is a lasting disgrace. Why should be be 
allowed to remain there until he becomes a drunkard ? 

Again, in every constituency there is a very active body of 
men with large personal pecuniary interests in securing bad 
affirmative legislation, or in defeating good legislation. In small 
bodies or in darkness, they find their opportunity. Our system 
of city governments invites these persons to use their art to their 
personal advantage and against the public interests, and pre- 
vents the application of any remedy. 

Still again, the people have a right to visit their legislative 
servants and witness their work. To seclude the mayor and 
aldermen and common council so as to prevent it, deserves the 
severest condemnation. 

The workroom of the city officials should be one great room, 
taking in a whole story, so that when the mayor or any citizen 
steps into the city hall, he can see what is being done there. 
Moreover, each officer thus will prompt every other officer to 
faithful and more efficient service in his department, as in pri- 
vate corporations. As it is now, the workrooms are simply 
private retiring rooms. Put them all in one room and we shall 
get many times more efficient service. 

What we desire must be had as constitutions of states are 
amended, by a body independent of the local legislative body, 
and appealing directly to the people, who are the masters of the 
local body, not its servants. 

Again, the submitting of an amended charter to the city 
council for approval is like submitting a question in controversy 
to one of the parties in interest, for its decision ! 

What body must initiate the work? Shall it be the board of 
trade or the clubs? Not any one of them aloae. Perhaps not 
all combined. It must be done by a body of citizens represent- 
ing all classes of the people. Its work need not belong. Agree 
on the principle and the thing is done. 

J. H. WALKER. 





WHAT THE COUNTRY’S WELFARE DEMANDS* 


BY HON. JOHN P. ALTGELD. 


OU ask what the 2,000,000 of Christian Endeavorers can do 

to advance the welfare of the country. As you look to 

other sources for light from a religious standpoint, you naturally 
expect me to answer from a purely secular point of view. 

Your country, like your God, demands reality, demands earn- 
est purpose. It demands absolute honesty and candor. 

This country never before called so loudly and so earnestly as 
it does to-day for character, for real manhood and womanhood, 
not of the dazzling, showy kind that depends on wealth and 
fashion, but that quiet, self-reliant manhood and womanhood 
that seeks only the right and dares to do it. This country is 
calling loudly for strong public men, who shall stand for prin- 


ciple and be leaders of thought, instead of being only torchlight 
heroes. 


In some portions of the world governments seem to be only 
gigantic machines which serve as a convenience for despoiling 
the people, and those governments do all in their power to pre- 
vent the enlightenment of the masses. 

In this country, government being in the hands of the people, 
has been conducted for a century on the theory that it should be 
their protector and not their despoiler. 

I will not discuss the question as to what effect the recent 
great concentrations of capital and consequent corruptions are 
going to have. They will, however, produce the same results 
here that they have produced in all countries and in all times 
where they abounded unless we can find some different method 
of dealing with them. That result has been summed up in the 
lines : 


‘‘ Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.”’ 


_——-_ 


* A letter by Governor Altgeld to S. L. Mershon, Chicago. 
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Everything, therefore, depends on character, on manhood and 
womanhood. If these shall decay there will be little left worth 
preserving. The government will be what the people make it. 
If they possess earnestness and high principle so will the govern- 
ment. If they are rotten at heart, it will be also. 

Among all people and in all countries, wealth, power, and 
fashion go together. They arrange themselves at the top, and, 
impelled by the eternal law of selfishness, they assume to control 
everything in their own interest without considering how others 
may be affected. As the press is controlled by wealth it is on 
that side, and the elements at the top, whether in society or na- 
ture, tend to form a crust which bears more or less heavily on 
the elements beneath, and naturally tends to resist any upward 
movement of what there is below. On the other hand, the 
Almighty seems to have decreed that for a healthy existence of 
society there must be a constant development, a constant growth 
from the bottom upwards. 

All great reform movements have emanated from the bottom. 
Even the Christian religion came not through the splendor at 
the top but through the suffering at the bottom. 

Under the fierce law of competition any upward struggle en- 
counters resistance from the elements above. In some cases the 
crust had become so hard and formidable that it could only be 
broken with human blood. But under republican institutions 
there should be such a constant upward movement from the 
people and such a constant development that no formidable 
crust could be formed to resist farther growth. 

As the elements at the top are the most attractive and possess 
those things that are sought after by men, theirs is always the 
fashionable, and even popular, side, and those people who con- 
stitute what is sometimes called the “‘hanging-on class’’ are 
always arrayed on that side and are generally the most loud in 
denouncing any innovation. 

At the time of the Revolution the fashionable people were 
Tories. During the slavery agitation most of the wealthy sym- 
pathized with the slaveholders. Even cultured Boston closed its 
doors to such a splendid specimen of noble and cultured man- 
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hood as Wendell Phillips. The early temperance workers were 
not only denounced, but were egged. In fact, every movement 
that has benefited humanity has met the fierce hostility of those 
people who claimed to possess the intelligence and culture of the 
time, and who should have been friendly. 

What is still more remarkable is the fact that this hostility 
assumes to speak for patriotism. The Tories talked patriotism. 
The abolitionists were denounced as agitators who disturbed the 
peace of the country. The temperance advocates were con- 
demned as fanatics who disturbed the good order of the com- 
munity. The legislation to take women and children out of the 
mines in England and the subsequent movement to shorten the 
hours of labor from fourteen and fifteen to ten ‘were bitterly op- 
posed, even by the bishops in Parliament, on the ground that it 
threatened the supremacy of England. 

In this country every effort to bring about a permanent im- 
provement in the conditions which surround the men who toil 
with their hands is denounced as dangerous agitation. No 
matter what wrong you attempt to right, there will be people to 
denounce you, and generally they will be people who are in 
some ways good people, and who make much pretension to 
respectability. You will find that the side of the strong will 
always be the most ably and the most forcibly presented through 
the press and otherwise, while, from the very nature of the case, 
the side of the weak, even when right, will be imperfectly pre- 
sented. Consequently the public is often misinformed, so that 
public sentiment for a while will often run against the right. It 
was so even in Christ/s time. Yet if you would serve your 
country you must do justice—justice to the weak as well as the 
strong, and you must not stop to inquire what will be popular. 

Therefore, unless you are prepared to stand alone, and be 
utterly independent and indifferent as to who approves or who 
disapproves, it will not be worth your while to think about 
doing much for your country. In that case it will not be worth 
while to get accurate information on any public question nor to 
have convictions on any subject, for it might be inconvenient to 
suppress them. Just accept newspaper statements and misstate- 
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ments and go with the crowd. That is the course usually pur- 
sued by the people who seek popularity, and, although it is a 
sign of weakness, yet it is the easy way. 

On the other hand, if you are prepared to serve your country 
in the same manner as you must serve your God, to be heard by 
him at all—that is, be deeply in earnest, ask only what is the 
right, seek for facts, have convictions, and act on them and care 
not who approves or disapproves. If you believe that public 
men should be positive leaders instead of weak followers then I 
repeat your country is calling for you, and I will remind you 
that the despised teachers of one age often become the heroes of 
the next and that those measures which have to be nursed 
through great tribulation in one age frequently become the con- 
trolling forces of the next—in fact, become in turn themselves a 
part of the crust and have, in time, to give way to new forces. 
I will further remind you that the great men and women of the 
past who led the human race onward were not reared, as a rule, 
in the lap of luxury ; they came, as a rule, from the bottom and 
not from the top, they were familiar with hardships, and were 
acquainted with sorrow. 

The lesson of their careers is one that one hour spent in con- 
templating the stars and gazing into the silent depths of the uni- 
verse will lift you higher and carry you farther, will give you 
more lofty purpose and elevation of soul than would a whole 
year spent in the most splendid drawing-rooms of the land. 

JOHN P. ALTGELD. 





THE CIVIC OUTLOOK. 


A department devoted to notes and comments concerning affairs of in- 
terest to intelligent and patriotic citizens. Communications relating 
to local and other efforts for the improvement sere oe and 
social conditions, on the api f individuals or Municipal Reform, 
Good Government, Law and Order, and similar organizations, in- 
cluding ethical and religious efforts for the promotion of good citi- 
zenship, are especially invited. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP NEw YorK.—A report of very great value has 
ACTIVITIES. been submitted to Governor Morton by the com- 
missioners appointed by him, under the author- 
izing act passed last winter, to devise simpler and sounder methods for 
the transaction of the business of the legislature. Suggestions are made 
looking to the prevention of “snap” legislation, the smothering of 
important bills by committees, and the rushing through of mischievous 
local measures. Simon Sterne, A. I. C., is a member and, the New York 
Times says, ‘‘ the guiding spirit of the commission, a natural result of 
his long and careful study of reform legislation.” 


NEw YorK: New York.—The Good Government Clubs are taking 
steps, says the Evening Post, ‘to rehabilitate themselves and re- 
move the consequences of the blunder of running a ticket in the last 
election. Resignations from the clubs have been frequent since the 
election, and it is only in this way, it is believed, that the membership 
can be retained to do good work in future elections.’’ Concerning the 
frauds practiced in the recent Republican enrollment in the city, the 
Tribune, Mail and Express, and Commercial Advertiser, which represent 
the sentiments of the best representatives of the party, have only words 
of unqualified condemnation. The last-named journal courageously de- 
clares: ‘If the Republican party of New York County cannot be kept 
alive except by fraud, then let it die!” 

Louis F. Post recently addressed an audience of more than a 
thousand at Carnegie Hall, New York, on ‘‘ The Elements of Civics.” 
He described civics as a science whose function it is to ‘ put sense into 
patriotism.’’ The lecture as a whole was an attempt to correlate the 
various branches of the subject, with ethics as the integrating factor. 
Proceeding from this idea the speaker declared for democratic govern- 
ment as the only principle that bears ethical tests, because it is the only 
one that recognizes equality of rights in the social relation; and for 
home rule and universal suffrage as inevitable deductions from the 
democratic principle. The lecture was delivered under the auspices of 
the General Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen, the oldest and 
wealthiest industrial organization in the country, and among whose 
most honored and useful members is Hon. Stephen M. Wright, A. I. C. 
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New Yor«K: Brooklyn.—The first of a series of conferences for the 
study of municipal conditions as affecting Brooklyn was held December 
17. The series, which will be continued throughout the winter, has 
been organized by prominent men in the city without regard to their 
political affiliations. The general scope of the conferences is tersely de- 
fined in the title: ‘‘Brooklyn: Actual and Possible.’’ The introductory 
address, replete with information and suggestions of value, was 
delivered by St. Clair McKelway, editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, and 
was published in full in the Hagle of December 17. 


OHIO: Columbus.—This city begins the new year with a Civic Feder- 
ation fully organized. Its constitution seems so well adapted to its 
purposes that we present it in full as a reply to the many inquiries 
addressed to the Institute of Civics as to suitable plans for similar or- 
ganizations. 

ARTICLE I. 

‘*1, This organization shall be called ‘The Civic Federation of Colum- 
bus, O.’ 

‘€2. Its object shall be the promotion of the welfare of this city and 
its citizens. 

‘*8, Its work shall be to study and improve in every practicable way 
the common conditions of the public weal, including (a) civic improve- 
ments and civic economy ; (0) education and recreation ; (c) relief and 
employment; (d) order and law; (e) civic office and civic duty ; (/) 
sanitation and health. 


‘Tt proposes to bring together on a non-partisan, non-sectarian basis, 
men and women of all creeds and classes, that they may work together 
for those objects in which they can agree. 

‘*4, Its methods of work shall be through papers, reports, discus- 
sions, resolutions, public meetings, the press, committees, and the 
personal efforts of its members. 


ARTICLE II. 


‘¢1, The membership of this federation shall consist of two classes. 

‘‘(q@) Representative membership. Every local church or parish, or 
other society founded on a religious, moral, or philanthropic basis, may 
be represented by its presiding officer and a delegate, or by two 
delegates. 

‘*(6) Individual membership. Individuals not representing any of 
these organizations may be chosen to membership on recommendation 
of the membership committee by a three fourths vote of the members of 
the council present at any regular meeting. Those persons who are 
present at the meeting for organization, and who approve this constitu- 
tion, shall also be members of the federation. - 

ARTICLE III. 

‘‘1, The executive body of this federation shall be a council, chosen 
by the federation, composed of thirty members, fifteen of whom shall be 
chosen at the first election for one year and fifteen fortwo years. The 
terms of ail councilors chosen at subsequent elections shall be two years. 
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“2. This council shall choose a president, a vice-president, a secre- 
tary, and a treasurer, all of whom shall be officers of the federation as 
well as of the council. 

“3. There shall be a finance committee of three and a membership 
committee of three, all of whose members shall be chosen from the 
council. 

‘*4, There shall also be a working committee of five, chosen by the 
council, for each of the six departments of work named in article 1, 
section 8. The chairman of each of these working committees shall be 
a member of the council, but the other four members may be members 
of the federation outside the council. 


ARTICLE IV. 

‘1, The annual meeting for the choice of councilors shall occur, 
after the year 1896, on the third Monday of January, at 7:30 p.m. At 
this meeting reports shall be presented by each of the working commit- 
tees and an address by the president reviewing the work of the year. 

‘*2. By-laws governing its own work and the work of the federation 
may be made by the council. 

‘*3, Twenty-five members shall constitute a quorum of the federation 
and ten councilors a quorum of the council. 

“4, This constitution may be amended at any regular meeting of the 
federation, notice of the same having been given in writing at a pre- 
vious regular meeting.” 


TENNESSEE.—The one hundredth anniversary of the admission of 
Tennessee to the Federal Union, June 1, is to be duly celebrated by the 
citizens of that state, with the codperation of committees in every 
county. It is proposed to have an exposition at Nashville illustrative 
of the progress and present condition of the state in respect of arts, in- 
dustries, literature, education, etc. ; and as at the Atlanta Exposition, 
the women of the state will have a separate and important department. 
The program has not been issued. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—Governor Greenhalge, in his inaugural address, 
warmly commends the civil service system so far as now operative in 
Massachusetts, and urges its extension. In discussing citizenship 
affairs, he suggests legislation looking to the following ends: 

‘*(1) Greater care should be exercised in the administration of nat- 
uralization laws, so far as our state courts are concerned. 

‘*(2) A probationary period of residence after naturalization might be 
prescribed by constitutional amendment. The twenty-third amend- 
ment was such a constitutional provision ; this was repealed as unneces- 
sary and oppressive, but existing circumstances may seem to justify at 
least a shorter term of probation. 

(8) While there may be a division of opinion as to disfranchising 
for felony, as is done in some states, it seems clear that persons under- 
going sentence in penal institutions should not be permitted to vote.’’ 


INDIANA: Terre Haute.—The Civic Federation of this city has en- 
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rolled itself among the organizations in affiliation with the American 
Institute of Civics. Its aims, as described by its chief executive officer, 
Rev. R. N. Hunter, are: (1) to secure the enforcement of existing laws ; 
(2) the enactment of better laws in the interests of morality ; (3) to 
secure the best possible administration of municipal affairs. The fed- 
eration, with the aid of detectives, has already exposed and suppressed 
numerous evils, including gambling dens. Public support has not 
been given to the work to the extent hoped for, but its leaders are full 
of courage, and believe that the “‘ better days”’ for which they are pre- 
paring the way “are surely coming.” 


PENNSYLVANIA : Philadelphia.—Resolutions have been adopted by 
a committee of citizens representing a great meeting recently held in 
the Academy of Music recommending municipal ownership of street 
railways, and calling upon councils to take action to acquire the various 
lines on behalf of the city. There were fifteen members of the commit- 
tee at the meeting, including Chairman Thomas Martindale, ex-Gov- 
ernor Pattison, and George Burnham, A.I.C. It -was proposed that the 
city should lease the roads for a term of twenty or twenty-five years to 
the highest bidders, the lessees to pay all the money required for the 
purchase of the roads by the city, so that the first cost should not fall as 
a burden on the taxpayers. In addition, the resolutions suggest, the 
lessees should be required to “do everything required of the present 
companies, agreeing to reasonable rates of fare, transfers, etc., paying 
to the city a satisfactory proportion of the gross receipts, and at the end 
of the term of lease turning the roads and their equipment over to the 
city in good running order without further cost or consideration, as in 
the case of an ordinary improvement lease.’’ 

To prove the possibilities of cheapened transportation statements 
were given of the dividends paid by ten of the most important subsid- 
iary companies now embraced in the traction companies during the ten 
years that ended with 1891. The dividends of these roads as quoted 
averaged about twenty-six per cent per annum on the capital stock 
paid in. 

Investigations of the citizens’ committee disclose the fact that Re- 
publican rule in Philadelphia has fostered political criminality hardly 
less flagrant than that which flourished in New York under Democratic 
Tammany. Unimpeachable testimony shows that unlicensed saloons 
(called speak easies) and disreputable houses are under police protection. 
It is claimed that there are 280 of these houses in the Eighth Police 
District alone! The picture of municipal corruption presented is a 
sickening one. Here, as in New York, present political methods are 
condemned by their results. While the good citizens of our municipal- 
ities divide themselves on isms foreign to the interests of their cities, 
the elements of corruption are massed on whichever side gives them 
best promise of power, and the oligarchies of crime usurp the functions 
of republican government. 

Republican citizens, on December 28, held a meeting for the purpose 
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of organizing a movement intended to secure such action at the coming 
primary elections as will secure the nomination of only men of the 
highest character and ability for membership in the councils. The 
members of the organizing committee are William Potter, John Russell 
Young, Alexander Biddle, Francis B. Reeves (A. I. C.), Charlemagne 
Tower, Jr., Richard M. Cadwalader, Frank L. Neall (A. I. C.), Joseph 
de F. Junkin, J. Edward Carpenter, Charles B. Adamson, Theodore 
Cuyler Patterson, J. Willis Martin, Eli Kirk Price, William McCallum. 


OHIO: Dayton.—A. B. Shanck, educational director of the Y. M. C- 
A. in this city, reports the results of practical work in civics. The 
association has a class which gives systematic attention to studies and 
discussions in affairs of history, government, etc. Young men of all 
shades of opinion are brought together in perfect harmony, it being 
thoroughly understood that each is to be accorded the privilege of entire 
freedom ofspeech. The work of the class has included a general review 
of United States history and biographies of eminent men around whose 
lives cluster many important historical facts. Birthdays of noted men 
were observed and special evenings given tothem. Special papers on 
finance, on railway strikes, on the calling out of the militia, on the ob- 
servance of national holidays, on the improvements in the various 
states to be aided by national appropriations, on the maintenance of a 
standing army, on the building ofa great navy, all giving as wide a 
range as possible to the subject so that more reading would be necessary 
to an intelligent appreciation and a thorough knowledge of public 
affairs. 


ConneECTICUT : Hartford.—Has a ‘‘ League of Good Order ’’ made up 
of children from the public schools who accept this pledge : 

‘*T promise not to throw papers, bits of fruit, or any refuse whatever 
into the public streets, parks, or picnic grounds, but to deposit such 
refuse in a waste can or other suitable receptacle, and to use my influ- 
ence to lead others to do the same. I promise to do all I can to keep 
the streets and sidewalks clear of rubbish and not to deface any public 
property.” 


‘*A PRACTICAL SuM IN CIvics,’’ says the Hartford Courant, was 
the subject of an address before the Civic Club of Hartford December 6 
by Mrs. Mary E. Mumford of Philadelphia. We quote a few sentences 
from her inspiring remarks : 

‘** Urbane’ and ‘ urbanity’ certainly stand for graciousness of speech 
and conduct. In the city is the great field for the development of the 
philanthropic virtues. Cities are the center of privilege and it is a 
privilege to live on the topmost wave of life, but it is also a great respon- 
sibility. We must act, were it simply to defend ourown. Here there 
is work for all and the need of the help of every one. So it has come to 
pass that women begin to take a part in the great responsibilities which 
devolve upon all dwellers in cities.”’ 
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NEBRASKA: Omaha.—Instruction in civics, setting forth its im- 
portance and presenting suggestions as to methods, was urged upon the 
attention of the Douglas County convention at its recent meeting in 
this city, in a vigorous paper by Prof. I. N. Stanford of Valley. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE MEETING OF TRUSTEES.—At a recent meet- 
OF CIVICS. . ing, the Institute trustees gave careful con- 
sideration to plans calculated to enable the 
Institute’s executive officers to avail themselves of the opportunities 
for increased usefulness everywhere presented. The president called 
attention to the delay in carrying into effect arrangements made for 
enlisting in special work the willing services of members of the 
National Committee of Councilors, who now represent more than three 
hundred and fifty important cities and towns, and stated that the 
delay was due to the shrinkage in the voluntary contributions made to 
the expense fund caused by present financial conditions. While the 
total of the Institute’s receipts had not decreased, this fact was 
explained by the increase in its membership, and in the number of 
those depended upon for its maintenance. The growth of the Insti- 
tute’s activities without a corresponding increase in revenues had 
resulted in a small deficit. It was decided to seek special subscriptions 
to a fund sufficient to warrant the executive officers in undertaking 
the important new work in contemplation, and the chairman of the 
Executive Committee, Dr. W. H. DePuy, was authorized to solicit 
subscriptions to this fund. 

E. E. Hitchcock and Colonel Oliver Hazard Payne of New York, 
and Mrs. Mary 8. Lockwood, one of the founders of the organization of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, and editor of its official 
publication, The American Monthly, were elected trustees to fill the 
three existing vacancies. 


NATIONAL LECTURE CorPs.—Prof. Thomas E. Will, whois in charge 
of the department of civics in the State Agricultural College of Kansas, 
and William J. Mann of New York City, have been made members of 
the Institute’s National Corps of Lecturers, the whole number of mem- 
bers now being about 250. Prof. Will’s latest lecture is on Lessons in 
Municipal Administration drawn from the Experience of English Cities. 
Mr. Mann’s subjects include three exceedingly interesting and instruct- 
ive historical lectures on the Discovery, Settlement, and Beginning of 
National Life in the New World; and one on the Meaning of Ameri- 
can Citizenship. These lectures treat the story of our country as the 
story of the growth of modern liberty. 


EpDwIn D. MEAD, editor New England Magazine, Boston, announces 
lecture topics as follows: The Pilgrim Fathers ; six lectures illustrative 
of the essential Puritan spirit, and intended to enforce the importance 
of keeping it alive, as follows: (1) Puritanism; New England in 
England; New England in Holland; Bradford’s Journal; John 
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Robinson ; Plymouth; (2) The Study of History; (3) The English 
Commonwealth ; (4) Washington’s Relations to the Great West; (5) 
Representative Government. Mr. Mead was orator at the annual 
banquet of the flourishing and useful A. I. C. organization in Paw- 
tucket, R. I., and spoke on the subject ‘‘The Message of Puritanism to 
Our Times.”’ 


THomas C. MANNING, who is doing noble service in the purification 
of politics as president of the Southern Ballot Rights League, and who 
has been made a member of the A. I. C. Lecture Corps, declares : 

‘‘There is but one issue in the South to-day—honest elections. The 
silver question, the tariff, reciprocity, the Monroe Doctrine, all are 
of secondary importance, for until the vital question of a free ballot and 
fair count is settled it is idle to discuss these subjects. The league 
invites to membership all people who believe in square election 
methods, and who desire to advance the material interests of the South 
by attracting immigration and capital, which will surely follow the dis- 
continuance of frauds on the franchise. In Alabama a non-partisan 
state ticket will be presented next year, which will probably contain 
but a single plank—‘ We demand honest elections.’ The same program 
will be carried out in Georgia and Louisiana, and probably in several 
other Southern States.’’ 


Wooprow WILson, Ph.D., A. I. C. Lecture Corps, has recently 
delivered his admirable lecture on ‘‘Leaders of Political Thought,” in the 
University Extension courses at Tarrytown, N. Y., and Lancaster, Pa. 


Dr. EDWARD T. DEVINE, president American Society for University 
Extension, lecturer on civies of that society, and member A. I. C. 
Lecture Corps, has just completed a series of lectures at the new 
Carnegie Free Library in Pittsburg, which is highly praised by A. I. C. 
members in that city. ; 


Rev. Puiuip 8. Moxom, D.D., is to lecture before the Y. M. C. A. 
of Springfield, Mass., on ‘‘ Citizenship—What Does it Mean?’ ‘Our 
Flag, and What it Stands For,’ ‘‘ American Institutions—What Are 
They?” ‘Evils of Partisan Politics.” 


Cou. Homer B. SpraGugE, A. I. C., Orange, N. J., is announced as 
one of the University Extension lecturers. 


Dr. LEwIs G. JANES, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has prepared an able 
lecture on ‘‘The Sociological Significance of Political Institutions,” 
which he recently delivered before the members of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute. We quote the closing sentences : 

“The true tendency of all governmental evolution is from militarism 
and toward industrialism ; from imperialism and centralization toward 
the more perfect recognition of the rights of local self-government ; 
from the arbitrary control of the autocrat and the unbridled will of the 
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majority toward a government by laws equal in their operation upon 
all, recognizing the rights even of a minority of one, and enforced by 
the internal restraints of conscience and the developed moral nature 
of the individual rather than by external coercion.” 


PROF. GRAHAM TAYLOR, Chicago Theological Seminary, of the 
Institute Lecture Corps, has been delivering lectures at Dunning, IIl. 


REv. CoRNELIUS E. WALKER, D.D., pastor Congregational Church, 
Sherburne, Minn., holds himself in readiness to lecture on ‘ Christian 
Citizenship’? when circumstances permit him to do so. 


INSTITUTE MEMBERS.—Hon. J. H. WALKER, chairman of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, expresses the opinion that the 
present financial problems are to be solved in one of three ways: 

‘* First, issue $500,000,000 of bonds and use the proceeds to redeem and 
cancel the United States legal-tender notes and treasury notes. Second, 
increase the revenues to exceed the expenditures by a sum sufficient to 
redeem and cancel in the near future all such notes as they are pre- 
sented for redemption. Third, make it for the interests of the banks 
and thus induce the banks to assume the ‘current redemption’ of all 
such notes, compensating the banks for so doing by allowing them to 
issue circulating notes against the assets of the banks to an equal 
amount. 

‘The first two schemes have been tried only to fail utterly, because 
of the determined opposition of the people. On April 12, 1866, an act 
was passed authorizing the treasurer to sell bonds to retire the legal- 
_ tender notes, $10,000,000 the first six months, and $4,000,000 for each 
month thereafter. When only $59,000,000 were retired the people man- 
ifested such repugnance to the law that it was repealed in January, 
1868, without the president’s signature. Again on January 14, 1875, 
the law authorized the treasurer to sell bonds to retire legal-tender 
notes down to $300,000,000, and after January 1, 1879, all such notes 
were to be retired as presented for redemption. After only $35,000,000 
had been retired the people objected so vehemently that Congress re- 
pealed the authority to retire the notes on May 21, 1878. Not only that, 
but enacted in the law a requirement of the treasury to again pay out 
all such notes as fast as they were redeemed. 

“Tf Congress should to-day pass a law providing that the surplus 
revenues should be used to redeem treasury notes it is the belief of the 
most experienced men in Congress that it would be repealed within 
twelve months. It seems, therefore, to the Banking and Currency 
Committee that they are shut up to the third method of correcting ex- 
isting evils, namely, to induce the banks to become responsible for the 
‘current redemption’ of every dollar of paper money by retiring every 
existing dollar and having it issued by the banks of the country, half 
to be a new bank greenback. The committee is anxious to have the 
assistance of the most experienced bankers of the country in devising 
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some plan for accomplishing this result in view of the popular opposi- 
tion to the destruction of the government paper.”’ 


ReEv. RuFus C. BURLESON, D.D., president Baylor University, 
‘Texas, recounts in the Young Men’s Fra the fact that Parsons, the Chi- 
cago anarchist, who belonged to a highly esteemed southern family, 
was once one of the brightest, most high-minded, and promising stu- 
dents in Baylor University, and a favorite among all who knew him. 
Before graduation he became a victim of the saloon, left college, lost 
‘easte, joined his fortunes with the corrupt elements in local politics, 
and sunk so low that even white scalawags turned away from him. 
An unusually intelligent mulatto woman, until then a respectable 
aarried woman, became infatuated with him, and the pair fled to- 
gether to Chicago, where the subsequent record of both is well known. 
But for one saloon licensed by the Christian citizens of Waco, says Dr. 
Burleson, Albert Parsons might to-day be one of the noblest men of 
‘Texas. 


W. H. DePuy, D.D., LL.D., chairman Executive Committee, A. I. 
C. Board of Trustees, is soon to issue through the publishing house of 
J. 8. Barcus & Co., New York, a magnum opus under the title of “‘ The 
University of Literature.’’ Its twenty splendid octavo volumes will 
present the newest and by far the best and most complete cyclopedia of 
universal literature yet presented in any language. 

GEORGE H. MARTIN, supervisor of schools, Boston, writing in the 
Journal of Education, says : 

‘* American society has reached that stage in its development when 
from each extreme exudes a class of idlers, one over-dressed and over- 
fed, the other ragged and hungry, but both alike preying upon the pub- 
lic, both alike subject to the vices whiéh idleness entails, one killing 
time by coaching and fox-hunting, the other by tramping on the road, 
one by the very contrast baiting and exasperating the other. More and 
more as time goes on we shall find our ingenuity and our effort taxed to 
limit these classes. The extreme of peril in popular government is 
reached when one of these classes furnishes leaders and the other voters, 
as in the later days of the Roman Republic.”’ 


Hon. G. L. EBERHART, of New Brighton, Pa., evidences his deep 
interest in affairs of civics not only by his contributions to this maga- 
zine, but by his useful local activities. He is an alumnus of Washington 
College, served on the staff of General Meadein the Union army, has 
achieved success not only at the bar, but as superintendent of public 
schools in his county, as mayor of his city, and as a member of the 
legislature. He isthe Ecclesiastical Judge in the Protestant Episcopal 
Diocese of Pittsburg, and his friends urge his election to the Bench in 
the thirty-sixth. 
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CLINTON ROGERS WoopRUFF, of the Institute’s Board of Trustees, 
and secretary of the National Municipal Reform League, recently gave 
a most instructive lecture before the Wheaton School of the University 
of Pennsylvania on the work of the reform organizations in Philadel- 
phia. With such leaders as Mr. Woodruff, these organizations cannot 
fail to increase in strength and usefulness. 


Dr. LucreEN E. WARNER, of New York, for many years one of the 
foremost leaders in Y. M. C. A. work in his own state, has been elected 
chairman of the International Committee of the Y. M. C. A., with 
Alfred E. Warling, of New York, and Cyrus H. McCormick, of Chicago, 
as first and second vice-chairmen. All of these gentlemen are interested 
members of the A. I. C. 


Mrs. Mary 8S. Lockwoop, Washington, D. C., is the editor of The 
American Monthly, the excellent publication which represents the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. Its handsomely illustrated 
Christmas number is full of matters of interest to patriotic women. 


JOSEPH O’ConNOR, the scholarly and highly esteemed editor of the 
Rochester (NN. Y.) Post-Express, has retired from his long service on that 
journal. Mr. O’Connor is an examplar for all that is best in American 
journalism. Scorning the unworthy measures so often resorted to by 
mere seekers of profit, he has boldly and successfully upheld the highest 
standards in civic, business, and social life. It is reported that he is to 
become editor of the Buffalo Enquirer. 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS.—Among the organizations which 
have entered into affiliation with the Institute, the Good Government 
League of Lima, Ohio, and the Civic Federation of Terre Haute, Ind., 
report plans for aggressive reformatory work.—By oversight, a com- 
munication received from Curtis Hillyer, secretary of the Civic Federa- 
tion of San Francisco, which should have appeared in a former issue of 
this magazine, has been omitted. Mr. Hillyer writes: ‘‘ Pursuant to 
instructions of the Executive Committee of the Civic Federation of 
San Francisco, I herewith extend to the American Institute of Civics 
the cordial sympathy of our organization, and express on its behalf its 
willingness to codperate with your institute in the common work of 
reform.’’ The officers of the federation are I. J. Truman, president, 
M. McGlynn, Ist vice-president, Rev. Hobart Chitwood, 2d vice-presi- 
dent, Curtis Hillyer, secretary, O. C. Terrill, treasurer, Maurice Wood- 
hams, librarian. 


LETTERS FROM MEMBERS.—GEO. ALEXANDER RITTER, Nauvoo, IIl., 
expresses the opinion that Florence Percy Matheson’s article on 
‘‘Woman’s Natural Debarments from Political Service’’ is the best 
article on the question he has seen. 


8. S. ParRR, superintendent of public schools, St. Cloud, Minn., ex- 
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presses his belief that one of the most important contributions of the 
nineteenth to the twentieth century is the growing interest of all 
classes in civic affairs, and testifies to his hearty appreciation of the 
work of the A. I. C. in contributing to this result. 


Geo. B. Foster, University Club, Boston: ‘‘The work which you 
are engaged in is most noble and one of which our country stands in 
great need. I take pleasure in contributing ten dollars for its support 
and wish it were much more; but my best wishes and hopes for the 
continued success of the Institute go with even this little contribution.” 


REv. C. H. Stocki1ne, D.D., St. Joseph, Mo.: ‘* Most heartily do I 
concur with the expressed civil philosophy, that—‘Through good 
citizenship, from first to last, lies the way to good government.’ For 
the helping forward of a work so great, so noble, and so vital to the in- 
terests of our common country, I cannot hesitate for a moment in ac- 
cepting election, and pledging my hearty codperation, as far as time 
and circumstances may permit.’’ 


J. M. Dopson, Wickliffe, Ky.: ‘‘The valuable books and literature 
received, I appreciate very much. I think the mission of the Institute 
a grand and important one.”’ 


CIVICS IN FAILURES OF REFORM MOVEMENTS.—The statements 
GENERAL. elsewhere presented, relating to the reign of civic corrup- 

tion in Philadelphia, ought to occasion no surprise. Nor 
should the partial, and the prospect of the complete, recovery of the 
lost power of Tammany in New York be a disappointment to any citi- 
zen of ordinary intelligence. These conditions are but the natural out- 
come of the detestable form of fetish worship which sets up false 
images in local communities, before which purblind and folly-led citi- 
zens bow in senseless and shameful worship. ‘‘ Reform’’ becomes a 
by-word for scoffers when reform efforts are confined to the circle of 
those who proclaim their inability to accomplish any worthy purpose, 
by the clanking of the fetters which bind them. 

The tariff and the currency and other national issues may properly 
afford a basis for national party divisions. But when these issues di- 
vide the citizens of a community, placing them in hostility to each 
other in the decision of matters affecting the purity of local govern- 
ment, and the safety and sanctity of their own households, professedly 
good citizens become copartners in the work of ruin invited and fos- 
tered by their own criminal folly. 

When enough citizens, regardless of national political issues, are suf- 
ficiently wise, patriotic, and home-loving, to unite as one man for the 
protection of the sacred interests which are interwoven with all that 
concerns the highest welfare of their own homes and families, and 
not until then, will good government be established in the cities and 
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towns of the United States. For ten years the Institute of Civics has 
persistently voiced an appeal to the intelligence, the manhood, and the 
patriotism of the better elements in our cities urging them to heed this 
truth. The appeal has been taken up and voiced by others, and it has 
not been put forth entirely in vain. Its fruits, so far as permanent re- 
sults are concerned, have not yet appeared. But the appeal has listen- 
ers now, and when men begin to listen to its voice, the conquests of 
truth are at hand. 

H. R. W. 


UNEDUCATED SUPERINTENDENTS OF EDUCATION.—There are such, 
and their number is not few. The Institute of Civics has an intelligent 
young lady correspondent in a town in Montana, who was “examined ’’ 
by one of these as to her qualifications for the work of teaching. At 
the conclusion of the farcical proceeding, she writes: ‘‘ I wonder how a 
county superintendent who knows almost nothing, not even how to 
write a letter, expects to be able to examine a candidate in algebra and 
plane geometry?’’ Montana is ambitious and progressive. She has 
recently enacted a law requiring teachers to pass a satisfactory examina- 
tion in civics as a condition of receiving a certificate entitling them to 
teach in her public schools. In this she sets a worthy example to older 
states. She should go further, and pass a law fixing the qualifications 
of her educational overseers, so as to shut out the man who ‘knows 
almost nothing.”’ 


THE YOUNG MAN AS A CITIZEN.—Revival of civic pride and munici- 
pal patriotism ‘is one of the signs of the times. Christian men, and 
especially Christian young men, are learning that they owe a duty to 
society as citizens as well as Christians. And as citizens especially 
because they are Christians, for nowhere can the influence of Chris- 
tianity be felt to better advantage than in the public affairs of city, 
state, and nation. . . - » No matter what a man’s political 
views may be, he should be prepared to act intelligently and con- 
scientiously in carrying on the government under which he lives. The 
primary is said to be the weakest spot in our political machinery. It 
has been in the past the sport of spoilsmen and political wire-pullers of 
the baser sort. It need not be such if every Christian citizen does his 
duty.— Young Men’s Era. 


Y. M. C. A. WorK IN Civics.—The editor of the Young Men’s Era 
believes that the Y. M. C. A., as an intensely practical institution, has 
a legitimate and important work to do in the field of civics. He says: 

‘““A realization of the necessity of the possession by the people in 
general of a more intimate connection on their part with political 
affairs, emphasizes the value of the opportunity before the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. These organizations may lead in the 
popular instruction so much needed just now along sociological, 
industrial, and political lines, occupying always the middle ground, 
never being partisan, ever abreast of current discussion, striving for the 
good of the individual, the state, and the church.” 
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VERMONT: Rutland.—Hon. Charles P. Harris, the Rutland, Vt., 
member of the National Committee of A. I. C. Councilors, has been 
conducting inquiries as to the work of the public schools in his vicinity 
in the matter of training for citizenship. From one of the reports, that 
made by Alfred Turner, superintendent of public schools in Rutland, 
we quote as follows: 

‘‘ The teaching of patriotism in the public schools is considered and 
recognized as an all-important duty—a duty which it is dangerous to. 
neglect. The selfish spirit of the times, the greed of great monopolies, 
the tendency toward communism and anarchy, which have been re- 
cently developed in this country, the vast influx from foreign lands 
bringing to our shores thousands of immigrants to whom the history 
and traditions of our country are utterly unknown, make it the impera- 
tive duty of the present hour to do our utmost toward developing a 
spirit of loyalty to American institutions, toward inculcating such 
principles as shall yield the fruitage of patriotic devotion to liberty. 

‘Our work in this direction divides itself practically into three parts: 

‘1, Every morning the schools carry out in full the Col. Geo. T. 
Balch [A. I. C.] flag salute. This observance of the salute each day is 
of recent origin and when properly executed ought surely to aid in 
cultivating a love for the flag as the emblem of our liberty and power. 
It is not a military salute made in obedience to the cast-iron require- 
ments of military discipline in which the heart may possibly not beat 
in unison with the movements of the hand, but rather one of the 
methods which the little citizens take to express their sense of gratitude 
for and appreciation of the great privileges and opportunities which our 
system of education has established and maintained for their advance- 
ment in citizenship. The teachers are expected to supplement this at 
various times by teaching the children the national hymns and songs, 
the origin of the flag, where it was adopted, what trials it has en- 
countered, and what blessings it has preserved. It should be in every 
home to be cherished, loved, and honored. And thus with the salute 
and history of the flag begins the patriotic education of each little 
citizen. 

‘*2. Besides the inspiration of patriotic song and story, besides the 
lessons drawn from the notable lives of those who have contributed to 
their country’s glory by acts of bravery and self-sacrifice, we observe 
so-called flag-days, which commemorate notable events and achieve- 
ments. Appropriate exercises are held in all schools, stirring extracts 
are read and recited by pupils, patriotic songs sung, and, in some in- 
stances, as Memorial Day, addresses are made by interested citizens. 

“The following dates have been selected for the coming year, on 
account of their historic significance, for the display of the school flag, 
and I feel that they are a means of bringing pleasant and ennobling 
associations into the daily routine of school-work, as well as to favor 
and strengthen that spirit of patriotism which is so essential for the 
existence of a republican form of government. I am happy to say that 
all our schoolhouses are supplied with flags, and unless the weather is. 
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exceedingly inciement, they are raised above the houses at the proper 
time. 

1777, January 16, Vermont’s Declaration of Independence. 

1809, February 12, Lincoln’s Birthday. 

1732, February 22, Washington’s Birthday. 

1791, March 4, Vermont’s Admission to the Union. 

1775, May 10, Capture of Fort Ticonderoga. 

1868, May 30, Memorial Day. 

1761, September 7, Rutland became a town. 

1892, November 19, Rutland became a city. 

‘*3, The reading for the year is of course supplementary to the regu- 
lar work of that department but I think is quite complete. As 
illustrations I would cite: ‘‘The Patriot School Master’’; Heaton’s 
“Vermont’’; ‘‘ The Liberty Primer” ; ‘‘ The Historical Primer of Ver- 
mont,” a book full of stories of noted men whose acts have been of a 
patriotic nature; W. W. Grout’s ‘‘ Address at Washington,’ giving 
the early history of the state ; ‘‘ Green Mountain Boys”’ ; extracts from 
the newspapers, etc. This reading matter has been especially provided 
for this purpose. Our regular studies, such as language, reading, and 
history (national as well as state), give plenty of opportunity to weave 
in. patriotic thoughts and to develop the same.”’ 


PATRIOTIC ORDER OF FOREIGN WARS.—This new national 
SOCIETIES. organization held its first annual meeting last 
month at the Brevoort House, in New York. 
Those eligible for membership must trace their descent, by male line, 
from an officer in the Revolution, the War of 1812, the War of the 
Barbary States, or the Mexican War. There are commanderies in New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut. Officers of the order for the 
ensuing year were elected as follows: commander, David Banks; vice- 
commander, James H. Morgan; secretary, Robert Webb Morgan ; 
treasurer, George Livingston Nichols; registrar, Dwight Lathrop 
Elmendorf; judge-advocate, Frank M. Avery; surgeon, Dr. Clarkson 
Crosby Surgeon; chaplain, the Rev. Dr. Stafford Dronne; deputy 
secretary, Maturin L. Delafield, Jr. Companions of the Council 
elected are Generals Fitz John Porter, Alexander 8. Webb, and John 
Porter Hatch, Rear-Admiral Daniel L. Braine, Lieutenant Irving M. 
Avery, J. Kensett Olyphant, Fellows Davis and Jacob Van Wyck. 


Sons AMERICAN REVOLUTION.—The New Jersey Society held its 
annual meeting and banquet in Newark, December 26. The following 
officers were elected for the year: president, John W. Whitehead, Mor- 
ristown ; vice-president, Franklin Murphy, Newark; secretary, G. 
Wisner Thorne, Newark ; treasurer, Frederick Frelinghuysen, Newark ; 
register, John Jackson Hubbell, Newark; historian, W. 8. Stryker, 
Trenton; chaplain, the Rev. Lyman W. Allen, Newark; board of 
managers—Theodore Coe, Newark; P. H. Hoffman, Morristown ; E. 
O. Doremus, East Orange; W. W. Ketcham, Newark; A. W. Biray, 
Newark ; Walter Chandler, Elizabeth ; Joseph G. Ogden, Elizabeth, 
and W. 8. Nicholas, Newark. 

















